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THIS TALE INCLUDES A BRIEF SKETCH 


OF THE CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBER= 


' TIES OF ENGLAND IN FORMER TIMES; 


AND INTENDED AS A CONTRAST TO 


py 


THEIR FLOURISHING CONDITION AT 


THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
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TWO ſummers ago, happe ning 
to be on a viſit to à friend in Nortn 
Wales, my curioſity prompted me . 
to make an excurſion to the Iſle of $f 
Angleſey, (anciently called Mona) - | 


where it is well known, the anti- 


quary finds ample ſcope for 8 8 
favourite reſearches, in the man 
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vi PREFACE. 

remains of druidical inſtitutions, 
which are ſtill diſcernible in that 
iland. Deſtitute of a paſſion for 
that ſpecies of inquiry, I confeſs 
I paſſed thoſe famous veſtiges of 
paganiſm with ſome admiration of 
the ſtupendous labour which muſt 
have been exerted in their erec- 
tion, but with very little inclina- 
tion to enter on a deep ie 
tion of their origin. 


That which particularly en- 

gaged my attention, was a remark-. 

able cavern in the fide of a rock, 

towards the ſouth weſt ſhore; 
which the bard of nature has 
formed in a ſtyle of magnificence, 

exceeding 
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exceeding the moſt elaborate de- 


ſcription. The entrance to this 
beautiful retreat, faces the ſea, 
and exhibits almoſt a regular arch, 
lofty enough to admit me, without 
the neceſſity of ſtooping. The 
ſpace within, I found to be about 
eight feet by ten on either fide 
a collonade of baſiltic pillars, 
about twelve feet in height, ſup- 

ported the roof, which was ele- 


gantly adorned with incruſtations = 
of cryſtal. The floor was com- T = "Mi 
poſed of foſſils, richly veined, and 15 = 43 
a kind of ſtalagmitic ſubſtance: ſo = 


nicely. deſcribed each a as: to 
give the whole an appearance 
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viii PREFACE. 
ment was perfectly lighted from 
without, and the air, being con- 
ſtantly purified by the flux and 


re flux of the tides, extremely * 
and wholeſome. 


Charmed with the ſcene I had. 
_ explored, I went on the ſame day 
to dine with a gentleman of very 
_ conſiderable property, at whoſe 
table I could not refrain from 
deſcanting on the wonders of the 
grotto: on which, one of the com- 
pany obſerved, that he had, when 
à boy, been often amuſed with a 
legendary tale, of a certain her- 
mit, who. had formerly _ dwelt in 
that grotto: to which remark, 
| our 
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PREFACE. | . 
our entertainer replied in the fol- 
lowing manner. 


« J aſſure you, fir, the ſtory 
vou allude to, has its foundation 
in fact. About an hundred years 
ago, ſome lands in that part of the 
iſland were purchaſed by an anceſ- _ 
tor of mine, who being a perſon 
of an inquiſitzve turn, and having 
heard the tradition, that a hermit 
had once dwelt ſome where there- 


about, he examined the ſpot mi- 
nutely, and at length diſcovered 


the cavern we are ſpeaking of. 
It then contained at one:corner of . 
it, a large ſtone, which. probebeyr” 
had ſerved the purpoſe of a table. 

This 


* Pr RE TACA. 

This ſtone my relation cauſed to 
be removed, and found himſelf 
amply rewarded for his trouble. 
He diſcovered, fir, a roll of manu- 
ſcripts, containing minutes of the 
hermits adventures, and without 
doubt, were written by himſelf. 
Theſe are, at this time, in my 
poſſeſſion, and have afforded me 
many hours of amuſement, though 
1 confeſs myſelf incapable of con- 
ſtruing ſome parts of the obſolete 
Janguage 1 in which they * are com- 
rag | | 
"Bach 4 declatdtion was abun- 
dantly ſufficient to excite my cu- 
rioſity, which the gentleman rea- 
oy 
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aduy gratified, by indulging me 
9 with a fight of the manuſcripts. 
2 I found the hand writing perfectly 

F legible, though the ſenſe was in 
1 many places abſolutely unintelli- 
3 | ible, without the help of a gloſ- 
W fary. That circumſtance ſerving 
but as a whet to my inquiſitive 
humour, I went fo far as to re- 


queſt permiſſion to examine them 
more leiſurely. 


oy They are at your ſervice, Aa 
(anſwered he, politely) to make 
what uſe of them you think pro- 8 
per, and provided you engage to 
return me the originals, I ſhould 
be : extremely pleaſed to ſee the 


{ubſtance = 


„ 
ſubſtance of them appear in mo- 
dern ä 


Thus authorized, gentle reader, 
1 went diligently to work, and 
if, from a number of detached 
minutes, - couched in the ſtyle and 
orthography of the fourteenth 
century, I have ſucceeded in cul- 
ling a ſtory, worthy of half an 
hour's attention, the end is an- 
ſwered to | 


Thy moſt obſequious labourer, 


THE EDITOR. 


OWARDS the cloſe of the 
| ' fourteenth century, when the ty-= 
ranny of the race of Plantagenet 
bad worn out the patience of a 


brave people, who long had feen _ 
4 
x 85 


2 EDWARD DE COURCY. 


their deareſt rights facrificed to the 
pleaſure of an arbitrary and licen- 
tious court, broke out the unhappy 
conteſt between the houſes of 
York and Lancaſter, which for 
thirty years deluged the kingdom 
8 with blood deſtroyed the bands 
"2 of ſocial amity, and literally ſet 
fiber againſt ſon, _ ſon nt 
father. 


A philoſopher of the preſent 
day ſtands amazed at the ſtupidity. 
of mankind, which ſo long have 
been ready, at the nod of ambition, 
to imbrue their hands in each 

© other's blood, merely to gratify 
the luſt of power in a few indivi- 


bh ay o 
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EDWARD DE COURCY. 3 
duals of their ſpecies—that mem- 
bers of the ſame community ſhould 
conſent to ſlaughter each other in 
order to decide - not whether fla= + 
very ſhould exiſt at all but by 
whom they ſhould be enſlaved, is 
quch a phenomenon in the moral 
economy, as reaſon could ſcarcex 
credit, did not the annals of almoſt 
every country too clearly authen- 3 
ticate the fact. That a body of 
men ſhould nobly withſtand the of 
encroachments of arbitrary power, 
and boldly devote both property = 1 
and life to the preſervation of fre-. 
dom, is an expectation wartanted 82 
by the original conſtitution of man. 
Vet how ſmall a portion of human = 
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4 EDWARD DE COURCY. 
blood has flowed in that ſacred 
cauſe, compared to the deluges 
which have been ſhed in the ſup- 
port of tyranny, or the convulſions 
q of civil war, when the point to be 
determined has been, which of two 
worthleſs individuals ſhould graſp 
the ſceptre of ambition, and the 
privilege of oppreſſing mankind. 


Such thoughts naturally occur 
in reflecting on the wretched con- 
dition of our country at that re- 

mote period; yet Although the 
Principles of civil liberty were nei- 
ther eſtabliſhed or underſtood till 
long after, it muſt be confeſſed, 
that at this time ſomething might 
ZINN: be 
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be diſcerned of the, native ſpirit of 
Britons, and perhaps as. much as 
could be expected, conſidering the 
thick cloud of 1gnorance which 
long had ſettled over all Europe 
tis true, the nature of political 
juſtice was very far from being un- 
derſtood; ſtill, however, the prin- 
ciple of oppoſition to an over= 
{trained prerogative, was latently 
working in the political maſs, and - 
rapidly maturing thote ſentiments - 1 
which ſhortly after enabled Henry 
of Lancaſter to drive a weak and 
arbitrary Monarch from the throne. 


wt 12 11 : 


In contemplating the civil con- 
dition of our country during a fucſ- 
: B 3 - ee 
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6 '- EDWARD DE COURCY. 
ceflion of ages, we perceive little. 
of that independent ſpirit which 

characterized our Saxon anceſtors 
but we are to look for its apparent 
extinction in the gradual riſe of the 
papal power—to that monſtrous 
and ſingular ſpecies of tyranny is 
juſtly aſcribed the baſis of civil, as 
well as religious oppreſſion. The 
native energy of the human mind 
was ſubdued by the policy of an I 
ambitious and cruel prieſthood, 
which held the intellectual powers 
of man in chains more permanent 
than iron—1n ſuperſtition and pre- 

judice. Reaſon thus enervated— Y 
the moral faculties debaſed—in M 
fine, the whole human character ſo ⁵³ 

thoroughly 
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thoroughly defaced, that we are no 
longer ſurpriſed to find both princes 
and ſubjects forgetting they were 
men — the one graſping at prero- 
gatives which are incompatible 
with the nature of a. ſocial com- 
pat—the other abjectly ſubmit 
ting to ſo ignoble a ſlavery, as 18. 
an affront to the dignity of human. 
nature. 12 1 


The ſixteenth century is indeed 
that grand epoch in the hiſtory of 
mankind, when the empire of rea-- 
ſon began to renew the face of the 
moral world; yet long before this 
even at the period we are now diſ- 
culling, ſome indications of tba g 
„ illuſtrious | 
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8 EDWARD Dr COURCY. 
jlluſtrious dawn were diſcoverable 
in our iſland. Heretofore the ſtate 
had been agitated by conteſts be- 
tween the monarchy and ariſto- 
cracy. Kings and Barons had 
grown jealous of each other's ad- 
vance in power; but in theſe 
ſtruggles the rights of the people 
were not conſidered, neither in- 
deed was it ſuppoſed they had any 
rights at all. At length we find 
the people diſcovering a conſcioul - 
neſs of their own importance, and 
the civil wars denominated thoſe 
of the red and white roſes, were no 
leſs a preſage of that happy equili- 
brium of political juſtice, which 
has ſince become characteriſtic of 


EDWARD DE COURCY. 9 
the civil conſtitution of Britain, 
than the ſpread of Wickliffiſm de- 
noted a reformation in the religious 
RB 9 em. 


On the eve of thoſe civil com- 
motions, while Richard the Second 
ſwayed the Britiſh ſceptre, flouriſh- 
ed two aimable young perſons, 
whom nature ſeemed to have de- 
ſigned for leſs ferocious times. 


Edward De Courcy was the laſt f/ 4 
a noble family of that name, ang 
admirably formed to be the pride NEE 


and glory of his houſe. His-per= 


fon was tall and graceful-—his fe 


tures regular, and ftamp'd with an 
inimitable expreſſion of ſweetneſs 
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10 EDWARD DE COURCY.. 


and urbanity—luxuriant treſſes of 
cheſnut coloured hair ſhaded hi 
face, in which a clear brown was 
ſeen animated by the roſes of. | 
health, and the vivacity of youth: 
and innocence. But thoſe exter- 
nal graces; however admirable,, 
were the leaſt of De Courcy's 
perfections, his mind was noble, 

and eminently adorned with every 
generous and ſocial ſentiment he 
$ Had been bred to arms, and had 
early diſtinguiſhed himſelf by Kis- 
valour in the field of battle, where 
He appeared dauntlefs as the un- 
ttamed lion his firm foul was im- 
penetrable to fear, yet while his 
arm ſcattered death on the enemies 
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EDWARD DE COURCY: IT 
of his comtry—to a vanquiſhed: 
foe he was lenient as the meſſenger. 
of mercy. His priſoners ſhared. 
his-peculiar attention, and while he 
adminiſtered to their corporeal re- 
lief, his compaſſionate accents 
kindly ſoothed their ſorrow, and. 
allayed the ſurges of the mind; 
in the career of martial glory, he 
never forgot that a conquered. 
enemy. is. intitled to thoſe. offices 
of humanity, which man by nature 
is bound to beſtow on man; but -2 
when retired from the hoſtile field, ff 
to the endearing haunts of domeſtic | 
ſweets, all the tender charities of 
life were found trembling alive in 
his breaſt, . every ſocial duty 
9 recen 
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received new luſtre by the manner 
in which De Courcy diſcharged it. 
He was ſympathetic, candid, up- 
right, kind—no ſervile flatterer of 
the great, but a ſincere friend of 
merit, in whatever ſphere he 
found it. 


His father had fallen gloriouſly. 
in a war with France. Edward, 
with a fiſter named Philippa, were 
left orphans at an early age, and 
with ſcarcely any other portion 
than the honourable renoun of their 
father's name ; but the ſevere loſs 

they ſuſtained by his death, was 
_ amply compenſated by the kind- 
neſs of the Duke of Norfolk, their 
| fn TIS uncle, 


EDWARD DE COURCY. 13 


uncle, in whoſe family they were 
brought up, and experienced every 
mark of an affection truly paternal. 


In a rude uncivilized age, the 
Duke of Norfolk was a ſingular 
example of liberal ſentiment and 
poliſhed manners his private cha- 
racter was moſt amiable, wherein 
he appeared conſcious of ſuperior 
rank, only as the means of diſ- 
ſeminating happineſs around him. 
In thoſe times, when polite learn- 
ing was unknown, the minds of 
the nobility ſeem to have been as 
far from refinement as thoſe of the 


common maſs, and only diſtin⸗ _ 
 griſhable from. the vulgar by i im- 4 : 8 by 


moderate 


14 EDWARD DE COURCY: 
moderate pride and barbarous of- 
tentation, which led them to ſup- 

poſe that the luſtre of rank con- 

ſiſted principally in the number 
of their vaſſals, over whom they 

-exerciſed deſpotic ſway; and 

though themſelves were below ra- 

"a tionality, they eſteemed the infe- 

f rior orders of the community as 

ſcarcely deſerving the notice be- 

ſtowed on their n 


» 2 
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1 The Duke as ch 
gnearer the ſtandard of civilization, 
he conſidered all men equal by 
nature, and the wealth or power 
S n in a few individuals, as ſa- 
4M pos —— to be employed in 
{8 promoting 
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promotin g the welfare of the whole 
ſocial body. With ſuch ſentiments 
animating his breaſt, the privileges 
which as a Baron he poſſeſſed, 
could retain nothing of their per- 
nicious influence, inaſmuchas they 
-were never exerted, but to eſtab- | 
liſh the felicity of thoſe over whom 

they extended he was in reality ' 
the father of his vaſſals, whoſe 
wants he ſupplied, whoſe comfort. 
he promoted by all poſſible me- 


thods, and if he did not entirely e- 
mancipate them, .it was becauſe 3 


conceived their capacities preclud- 
ed their being advantaged by ſuch 


a meaſure—juſt as a tender faterr 
dreads to entruſt a beloved child 
5 __. with 
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with the liberty which he knows 
would prove pernicious. Had ſuch 
ideas been general, the feudal ſyſ- 
tem would not have appeared ſo 


horrid a deformity in the moral 


conſtitution—perhaps might have 
been 'efteemed-a ſalutary arrange- 
ment—a benign ſhelter of the 
lower orders, and rather a beauti- 


ful, than diſguſting trait in - 


ſocial 1 


That the Duke of Norfolk rea- 
ſoned ſo differently from the main 


of that illuſtrious body to which 


he belonged, was owing to a happy 


circumſtance which attended His 
| younger years. | 


A con- 
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A conſiderable time after the _ 


Roman hierarchy had aſſumed its 
moſt offenſive characteriſtics, there 
exiſted a race of men who rejected 
the heavy yoke which it impoſed, : 
and maintained the liberal princi- 
ples of genuine Chriſtianity they 
were known by the appellation of - 
Culdees; but as it was invariably | 
the policy of that tyrannical church 
to endeavour the extirpation of 
whatever ſtood - in the way of its 
grandeur and dominion, the Cul- 
dees were perſecuted with unre- 
lenting ſeverity, and at length 
were ſuppoſed to have been utter- 
ly extinct. A deſcendant of that 
reſpectable claſs had, however, 
vor. 1. C found 
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found protection in the Norfolk 
family; from him the Duke re- 


ceived his earlieſt impreſſions, and 
imbibed ſuch principles of integri- 
ty and true piety, as the corrup- 
tions of the age could never obli- 
terate. But though a character 
thus formed, was calculated to in- 
ſpire veneration in private life, the 


times were unfavourable for its 


ſhining with due luſtre on the pub- 


lic Kage of action. 


King Richard the Second, who 
then ſat on the throne, wasa weak 
Profligate prince, who, in common 
with all other potentates of that 


dark period, * the opinion 
that 


— 
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that he was created merely to 


* 


exerciſe deſpotic dominion over 


the reſt of his countrymen— that 


he was one of the ſelect few, for 


whoſe paſtime and convenience the 


foundations of empire were laid, 


and conſidered the bulk of the 
human ſpecies as mere non-enti- 
ties in the ſcale of exiſtence, ex- 


cept as they ſucceſſively marched 


to ſwell their triumphs, and bow 
the knee to their haughty tyrants. 


With ſuch ſentiments, imbibed 
from the cradle, Richard, a prince 


of weak intellects, diſdained all 


confiderations but Huck. 2 as 5 tended 
to ſecure his own :pleaſi 
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grandizement. His court was the 


reſort of profligacy and licentiouſ- 
neſs, while the adminiſtration was 
weak and contemptible. 


The Duke of Norfolk was too 


zealous for the honour of Monar- 
chy, to witneſs its degradation 
with complacency—he loved the 
. perſon of the King—he commiſe- 


rated his follies, the exceſs of which 
he juſtly aſcribed to the ſervility 


of the ſycophants who ſurrounded 
him le did not refrain from ap- 
pearing at court, but his deport- 
ment there, which was ſerious and 
reſerved, was little reliſhed by the 
cCourtiers, who conſidered the ſe- 


verity 
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verity of his morals a tacit cenſure 
on their own; neither were theſe 
the only perſons to whom he was 
diſpleaſing—the clergy failed of 
extorting from him that exorbi- 
tant ſubmiſſion which they receiv- 
ed indifcriminately from all ranks ; 
he reſpected in them the ſacerdo- 
tal character, and was never defi- 
cient in reaſonable reſpect; but he 
abhorred their bigotry, and ſtill 
more their ſpiritual ambition, and 
diſdained unmanly ſubjection to 
what he deemed unſcriptural au- 
thority. 


By fuch principles and conduct 
he became obnoxious to the ruling 
<4 Powers, 
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powers, both in church and ſtate, 
and there were many who ſecretly 
panted for his ruin but hitherto 
he had eſcaped the force of enmity, 
and happy in innate rectitude en- 
zoyed the pureſt delights of domeſ- 
tic life at his caſtle, which he very 
rarely quitted, and where the edu- 
cation of his two adopted children, 
conſtituted a very delicate ſource 
of pleaſure. 


CHAP, 
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7 N a family i in which every noble 
and virtuous affection of the ſoul 
was eſteemed and cultivated, the 

young Edward and Philippa could 
ſcarcely fail of becoming all which 
their generous patron could deſire. 
Philippa diſplayed a diſpoſition in- 
expreſſibly ſweet ; every virtue of 
the mind, every charm of perſon, | 


very early diſtinguiſhed her cha-. 


racter. The Duke uniformly be- 
ſtowed on both thoſe amiable or- 
C 4 phans, 
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phans, an affection fully paternal, 
and they in return regarded him 
with the livelieſt ſenſations of re- 
verence and grateful love; which, 
on the part of Philippa, was ex- 
preſſed daily in nameleſs little of- 
fices of dutiful attention, more 
grateful to his heart than the bal- 
my dews to the withering flower; 
but De Courcy had ſoon an op- 
portunity of giving an illuſtrious 
proof of his filial attachment to his 
noble benefactor, by expoſing even 
life i in his defence. 
- 4 The Scotch; u 0 by the 
ſupineneſs of the Britiſh court, had 
committed frequent depredations 
* 1 1 
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on the frontiers. Richard, at 
length, reſolves to chaſtiſe their 
inſolence, and the means of prepar- 
ing for ſuch an expedition, were 
cheerfully ſupplied by the people. 
An army of ſixty thouſand men 
wes ready for the occaſion, and 
the eyes of an inſulted nation fixed 
on the event. b 


The Duke of Norfolk, eager to 

recover the honour of his coun- 
try, put himſelf at the head of his 
vaſſals, and joined the troops which 
were under the command of the 
King. The Scotch were unable 
to oppoſe an army greatly ſuperior 
to their own, both as to numbers 
1 and 
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and diſcipline, they not only ſaw 
their territories invaded, but even 
their capital threatened by the 
march of a victorious _— 


Tt was at this day that the Dake, 
attended by a few followers, p1-- 
vately left the camp, in order to 
reconnoitre the country, when 
paſſing a defile, he immediately 
found himſelf in the midſt of an 
ambuſcade, conſiſting of about 
fifty men. Deſtruction now ſeem- 
ed inevitable, yet he reſolved to 
fall gloriouſly, and with his own 
hand dealt ſlaughter and death a- 
round, while he had the misfor- 

| * tune 
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| tune to ſee moſt of bis followers | 
flain. 


He. was now attacked on all 
fides, and in a few minutes muft 
have been mingled with the dead, 
had not De Courcy, who miſſing 
his uncle, had diligently followed © } 
his ſteps, come up that inſtant to = 
his relief. He beheld him diſ- 
mounted, yet encountering certain 3 
death with undaunted valour. De —_ 
Courcy, diſdainful of the deſtrac- © | 
tion which now he made his own, 
placed the Duke on his own char- 
ger, and fighting by his fide, had 
the good fortune to kill the chief, 


upon 
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upon which the reſt fled with 88 


Cl ipitation. 


The Duke, not more aftoniſh- 
ed at the bravery of the gallant 
youth, than tenderly affected at 
this illuſtrious inſtance of his filial 
attachment, preſſed him in his 
arms, and exclaimed, © O thou 
fair branch of a noble root, what 
glory haſt thou this day ſpread 


over thy father's urn—to have 


given being to ſuch a ſon, is ſuf- 
ficient to immortalize his name, 
But oh, my Edward, words indeed 
are too poor to expreſs the ſenſe I 
feel of thy worth—thy attachment 


to myſelf — not all the glories of a 
= crown 
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crown could procure me half the 
delight which thy conduct of this 


day pours on 1 ſoul. $6 


d The report of the action was 


ſoon carried to the Sovereign, and 


ſoon after, the Duke, attended by 


the young warrior, entered the 
preſence. 


«] preſent you my liege (ſaid 


the former) with a ſubject more 


valuable than the richeſt jewel in 


your royal crown—a youth whoſe 


bravery will prove a ſupport to the 
glory of the Britiſh throne, and in 


_. whoſe breaſt flouriſh thoſe virtues 


.trom which muſt proceed the true 


* 


1 welfare 
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| welfare and — of you loyal 
— 


This ſuggeſtion was neither un- 
derſtood or attended to, by a prince 
whoſe reflections ſeldom adverted 
to any other ſubjet, but the 
means of improving his revenue 
and pleaſures. He particularly 
ſcrutinized the perſon of De Cour- 
cy, but could not recollect ever to 
have ſeen him among the gay 
numbers who thronged his court; 
neither were the commendations 
beſtowed on him by the Duke, 
calculated greatly to intereſt the 
Royal favour; he therefore re- 
ceived ſome cold acknowledgments 
| from 


4 


*. 
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from his Sovereign, who, it was 


eaſy to diſcern, ſet but little value 


on talents which were adapted 


more to the advantage of the ſtate, 
than the gratification of his arbi- 
trary and capricious humour. 


The Scotch offered ſo little op- 
poſition to the progreſs of the 
Engliſh troops, that in a ſhort 
time they advanced as far as Edin- 
burgh, Which they took, and de- 


2 by fi fire. 


lere wids [thin the fortunate | 


moment for the Monarch of Eng- 
land to complete his conqueſt of 
a troubleſome and rival nation 


had 
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had he followed, as victory led the 
way, the Scotch had been effec- 
1 tually ſubdued; but to the aſto- 
5 niiſhment of his whole army, the 
= -_ troops were ordered back to Eng- 
3 land at the very inſtant when the 

maioſt permanent advantages to the 
kingdom were within reach of 
attainment. 


- Richard's impatience to waſte 
in the indolence and pleaſure of a 
luxurious court, thoſe ſubſidies he 
had obtained for the purpoſes of 
-war, was doubtleſs the reaſon of 
ſo unaccountable a conduct, which 
tended to aggravate the diſcontent 
Ts that 


i. 


\F 


— 
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that _ rankled i in the public K 


Sometime OY... this diſgraceful 
event, the Duke fell into conver- 
fation with the Duke of Here- 
ford, to whom he expreſſed his 
opinion of public meaſures, with 
more honeſty than diſcretion, for 
the perſon he was ſpeaking to 
was one of thoſe cool, cautious 
characters, which diligently trea- 
ſure up the ſentiments of others, 
without making a | diſcovery of 


their own. 


« I, for my part, my Lord of = 


Norfolk, (ſaid he) do not condemn 


i. : 8 a prince 
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a prince for ſhewing an averfion to 
the waſte of human blood — of 
what ſervice to the kingdom have 
been our continental Wars, in 
which the blood and treaſure of 
the nation have been unprofitably 
waſted in the acquiſition of domi- 
niens, which could not be retain- 
ed, but at the expence of a perpe- 
tual drain on the very vitals of 
our country. Our Sovereign Liege 
ſeems not to be animated by the 
axcftleſs ambition of his anceſtors— 
he diſcovers not their inſatiable 
thirſt of empty fame, and expen- 
five conquett; yet truſt me, my 
Lord, a pacific King is to be de- 
fired rather than one who! wreſts 
the 


o 
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the. laſt mite from the hand of 
penury, and breaks upon the 
peace of domeſtic life, in order 
to ſupply his vain-glorious arma- 
ments. Aſk the widows and or- 
phans of our land, whoſe huſbands, 

fathers, brothers, now lie moul- 
dering in gallic ſod, of what ad- 
vantage our foreign conqueſts have 
been to them ſurvey our untilled 

fields look into the public tre- 
ſury, and ſay if ought appears to 
juſtify thoſe martial expeditions.” 


lt delights me (anſwered the 
Duke of Norfolk) to hear your 
Grace ſpeak thus. Offenſive wars 
had ever my abhorrence, on which 
o E 5 
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principle I difapproved of thoſe 


with France, wherein vain glory, 


rather than equity, was the mo- 


tive; nevertheleſs, my Lord, there 
are occaſions when war becomes 


the duty of a pacific king, who is 


bound by all means, jealouſly to 
protect the honour and happineſs 


of his people : ſuch a war, depend- 


ing on the grand principle of ſelf- 


defence, muſt be proſecuted with 
vigour; every ſinew of the ſtate 
ſhould be exerted, not to obtain 


an empty name, or filch the terri- 
tories of others, but to curb the 
reſtleſs ſpirit of ambition, and 


eſtabliſh the earth in peace — a war 
which: has peace ultimately for its 


end 
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end ſuch, and no other, will have 
the willing ſupport of the true pa- 
triot, and honeſt man. Hence it 
is, that I condemn our late puſi- 
lanimous conduct, with reſpect to 
Scotland, as a meaſure tending ra- 
| ther to excite, than quell diſtur- 
bances - the ſword ſhould not have 
been returned to its ſcabbard, till 
that people had been taught to 
regard, as ſacred, the tranquillity 
and rights of a © 
ſtate.” 


' You are no courtier, my Lord 
Duke, cried Hereford, with a 
- farcaſtic ſmile. x” 


D 3 MM Thank 
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„Thank heaven J am not, (he 
returned with warmth) though if 
I were, the amiable diſpoſition of 
our prince ſhould not be warp'd 
to ſerve the- purpoſes of avarice 
and ambition. Truth, my Lord 
of Hereford, ſhould be no longer a 
ſtranger to the royal ear the cries 
of a people groaning beneath the 
rapacity of miniſters and favourites, 
ſhould have acceſs - truſt me, your 


Grace, thoſe are not the true lovers 


of their king, who endeavour to 
keep him ignorant of the ſenti- 
ments of his people—they are 
men of a baſe and worthleſs na- 
ture, who, intent only on gratify- 
ing their own vile paſſions, regard 
Ft not 


* 5 
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not the odium which their mal- 
adminiſtration draws on their ſove- 
reign, and laugh at thoſe murmurs 
which ſecretly, though ſurely -_ 
looſen the foundations of his 
throne.” 15 
Io theſe oblſefvations, uttered 
in the fervency of an honeſt mind, f 
Hereford anſwered only by a ſmile; * 
he was of a dlſpofition perfectli / 
the reverſe of the Duke of Nor- 
folk, who was as ardent, ſincere, 3 
communicative, as the other was ; 
cautious and reſerved, Deſcended 
of the blood royal in the line of 
John of Gaunt, and allied, either 
by blood of intereſt, to moſt of the 
D 4 nobility . 
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-nobility in the kingdom, the Duke 
of Hereford bore no very cordial 
affection to the reigning Monarch. 
He was not diſpleaſed at ſeeing 
the giddy, indiſcreet Richard, mak- 
ing ſuch advances towards deſpo- 
tiſm, as were extremely ill ſuited 

to the ſpirit of the times, when 

the commons became every day 
more ſenſible of their importance; 
but governed by the cool ſegacity 

which eminently marked his cha- 
racter, he concealed his real ſen- 
timents beneath an appearance of 
the greateſt loyalty, conceiving it 
as yet too ſoon for the thoughtleſs 
infatuated Richard to be awakened 
from the delirium of pleaſure, and 
8 thoſe 


\ 
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thoſe airy viſions of arbitrary power, 
in which all . his faculties ſeemed 
unhappily to be abſorbed. 


CHAP. 


1 N their return from Scotland, 
De Courcy, by ſome means, had 
ſeparated from the Duke, and it 
was towards evening; when he 
found himſelf on the edge of a 
thick wood. Leaving his horſe in 
the care of his attendants, he pene- 
trated into the ſhady receſs, to en- 
joy the benefit of the cool breeze, 
after a hot and ſultry day, he had 
not proceeded far, when he beheld 
two females, ſitting on the trunk 
3 . 
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companion. The unexpected ap- 
pearance of a warlike figure, ſtruck 
them with terror, for he was then 


in complete armour. The ſetting 
| ſun gliſtening through the inter- 
ſtices of the trees, was reflected by 


the poliſhed ſhield which he bore 
on his arm, while nodding plumes 
of ſable waved over his helmet, 
and the trophies which he had 
taken from the Scottiſh chief, 
gracefully reclined over his ſhould- 
er. The terrified fair ones uttered 


an vokagtury ſhriek, and were re- 
a” tiring 


of a decayed oak. One of them 
was extremely beautiful, and by 
the richneſs of her attire, ſeemed 
of a condition far ſuperior to her 
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tiring with the. precipitation of 

fear and amaze ; when the young 

warrior approaching the ſuperior 
lady, he exclaimed, 


« Fly me not, I conjure you, 
gentle fair — thoſe apprehenſions 
wrong the power of your own 
beauty, and the feelings of a knight, 
whom your charms have ſubdued. 
The reward of his martial toils he 
ſeeks in your ſmiles—deign then 
to regard him with complacency, 
and permit him to lay the trophies 
of victory at your feet. X 


This addreſs, delivered in a 
voice inexpreſſibly ſweet, in which 


the 
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the ſoftneſs of a lover was blended 
with the dignity of a hero, engaged 
the attention of the lovely Ethe- 
linde. She ſtop'd to gaze a mo- 
ment on the courteous ſtranger, 
and as ſhe did ſo, a thouſand name- 
leſs graces vivetted the tender paſ- 
fion, which already had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of his foul. Till that hour, 
| he had not ſuppoſed that an object 

| fo enchantingly fair exiſted in the 

wide creation—he approached, and 

bent one knee to the ground. A 

deep bluſh inſtantly UTE * 5 


face. 


“ Retire, fir, (ſaid ſhe, with a 
ni aſpect) it would ill 
| become 
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become the daughter of Earl Bel- 
mont, to accept the homage of a 
ſtranger—ſhe muſt be more tena- 
cious of the reſpect ſhe owes her- 
Fear not from me, illyftrious 
lady, (he replied) any thing dero- 
gatory to the dignity of female de- 
licacy and  honour—it is tlie ſol- 
dier's province to protect, rather 
than intimidate beauty and inno- 
cence I will inſtantly retire, obe- 
dient to your command yet might 
I preſume to hope this firſt ſweet 

interview is not decreed to be the 


laſt,” 
A863 
Ethelinde 
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Ethelinde replied, only by dart- 
ing on him a glance of diſpleaſure, 5 
and immediately quitted the wood 
with her attendant. 


He did not endeavour to oppoſe 
their retreat, but his eyes followed 
them till they were out of ſight; 
he then ſtood ſome time in pro- 
found meditation. Ethelinde ap- 
peared to his enamour'd thoughts 
all which the moſt lively imagina- 

tion could form of feminine per- 
fection. Her ſtature was tall and 


graceful her complexion. fair ass 


the lily, ſhaded by ringlets of 
golden hair, which  wonton'd. to © 
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gence—in her fine blue eyes fat 
intelligence, virtue and truth, while 
her air was that of dignity, tem- 
pered with ſweetneſs. 3 


Full of her enchanting idea, he 
arrived at his uncle's caſtle, but 
with a demeanour very different 
from that which had been uſual 
to him. The vivacity of youth 
was changed for penſiveneſs—he 
Was often abſent, and frequently 
betrayed the abſtraction of his 
mind, by the incoherency of his 
anſwers. 


"© 


The Duke, who was himſelf 
out of humour with public mea- 
e ä 


„ 
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fares; readily aſcribed the uncom- 
mon {ſeriouſneſs of his nephew, to 
the ſame cauſe; but Philippa, 
who had always ſhared: the confi- 
dence of Edward, was not long a 


ſtranger to the real occaſion. She 


heard him deſcribe the charms of 
his miſtreſs, in all the glowing 
| tints of. fond enthuſiaſm 5 neither 
Was ſhe altogether a ſtranger to her 
perſon, which ſhe readily allowed 
to be beautiful, but at the ſame 
time ſhe reflected on her brother's 
attachment with concern. 


The. family of Belmont lived 
not far from the caſtle; but as 


| E „ 

the character of the Earl was ver 
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difpleaſing to the Duke, no degree 
of intimacy had ſubſiſted between 
them. He was one of thoſe who 
ſhared the particular favour of the 
King, and though born of ignoble 
parentage, had not only amaſſed 
great riches, but had ſucceſſively 
filled moſt of the great gffices of 
the ſtate, and at length Was ho- 
noured with a patent of nobility. 


Such a circumſtance was ſuffi- 
cient to give umbrage to a man, 
who from time immemorial, could 
trace a pedigree of noble anceſtors. 
But ſuch a conſideration weighed 
but little with the Duke. 


The 
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The Earl of Belmont was 4 
perſon of ſordid principles, ever 
ready to facrifice the deareſt obli- 
gations of truth and honour to the 
views of ſelf-intereſt. At court 
he was one of thoſe ſycophants, 
who ſubſerve their ſelfiſh purpoſes, 
by flatteting g the errors and vices 
of the great; yet though in that 

ſphere he was the moſt ſervilely | 
_ cringing of mankind ; in the do- 
meſtic department he appeared the 
cruel tyrant of his dependants, and 
the oppreſſor of all around him: 
while neither the rank to which 
he was advanced, nor the wealth 
he had acquired, could procure 
him the reſpect of any, farther 
a2 than 
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than the ſordid motive of or 
impelled. | | 275 


Ethelinde was his only child, 

but of a temper very different from 
that of himſelf. She was by na- 
ture mild, generous, fincere—in 
her education he had taken care 
to provide her with the means of 
attaining all the accompliſhments 
which her ſex enjoyed= but ever 
ſuſpicious, and a ſtranger to the 
noble confidence of generous 
minds, he had obliged her to re- 
fide in a neighbouring convent, 
from Which ſhe was but recently 
returned, when her interview with 
5 Edward took ny: character 

| | However 
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however was in genera] as much 
eſteemed, as that of her father | 
was deteſted. 


When Philippa had heard her 
brother's ſoit confeſſion, ſhe burit 
into tears. Do you not per- 
cCeive, my deareſt Edward, (ſaid 

ſhe) that this fatal meeting with 
the lovely Ethelinde, will prove 
the era of misfortune.” 


$6 What means' my ſiſter ?” 
ſtarting at the wpropitions pre- ; 
diction, | = 


Need I repeat (reſumed ſhe 
mildly) the debt of gratitude which 
13 am 


— OE. 5 
„ 


— 
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our noble uncle's more than pater- 
nal gratitude impoſes on us both 
or how much his happineſs de- 
pends on our filial love and duty. 
Oh, my brother, dare then either 
of us to indulge a connexion which 

would ſtab the peace of fo good, 

ſo precious a benefator—he who 

took us when orphans, to his bo- 
fom—nouriſhed us with parentz] 
tenderneſs—loves us as though he 
were indeed our father, and who, 
in the cloſe of life, filently looks 
to us to ſmooth the pillow of age 

ſhall we plant it with thorns, my. 
Edward?” 


«I com- 
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« I comprehend all you would 
ſuggeſt, deareſt Philippa — the 
character of Earl Belmont is, I 

know, deteſted by our noble uncle; 
and an alliance with that family 
would be to him a ſource of grief. 
All this, my ſiſter, too clearly 1 
| diſcern, and hence ariſes the unea- 
ſineſgagf mind, which of late my 
countenance has betrayed; yet in 
ſpite of reaſon of the dictatæs of 
every ſacred principle I love.” 


Then farewell honour, forti- 
tude and virtue, (cried Philippa, 
with emotion) farewell our fond- 


eſt expectations from the opening 
E4 _ , buds 
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| buds of virtue De couch cam 
be ungrateful. * * 


_—— 


No, (cxclaimed he, after a 
pauſe) he will force the warm 
blood from his heart, rather than 
indulge a paſſion which militates 
againſt his filial obligations; amia- 
ble Philippa I thank you—you 
have reftored me to myſelf mi- 
ſery may be my lot, but my heart 
thall boldly fay it deſerves it not.“ 


In ſpies this he e the 
room, and retired to a folitary part 
of the caſtle, where he ſuſtained a 

conflict of a moſt ſevere and ten- 
der kind. His love for Ethelinde 
was 


was rooted deeply in his ſoul. 


Affection for the Duke was a 


principle which had ripened, to- 


gether with the gradual expand 


of reaſon— the latter he was for- 


bidden to violate—the former re- 


fuſed to be extir pated; but after 


2 bitter ſtruggle of ſome hours, 
virtue prevailed — he determined 
to ſubdue his paſſion, rather then 
be the cauſe of diſquiet to a friend, 
to whom his exiſtence, and all 


the comforts of it 'were unqueſ- 


tionably owing. 


With this reſolution le 


ed from the caſtle towards the 


decline of day; his feet inclined. 
- towards ; 
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towards the wood—he entered it, 
intending to devote a laſt ſigh to 
the name of Ethelinde, in the ſpot 
where he had firſt beheld her 
his lips involuntarily pronounced 
that ſound, and at the ſame in- 


ſtant ſhe, with her ſormer attend- 


ant, glided acroſs the path in 
which he was. His firmneſs of 
mind receded—his whole frame 
.trembled; and he ſtood ſome mo- 
ments irreſolute if to follow her. 
% No, (cried he) if De Courcy, 
or his beneficent patron, muſt be 
unhappy—be it the former.” 


lle had no ſooner pronounced 


theſe words, than he ſeemed to 
feel 
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feel himſelf re-animated with the - 

enthuſiaſm of virtuous reſolution, 
and truſting no longer to a parlex˖ 
with his treacherous heart, he 
immediately returned with preci- 
* to the Caſtle. 


Ethelinde, from whoſe breaſt 
the figure of the gallant warrior = 
had not for a moment been obli- = 
terated, was become fond of - the | 
wood in which ſhe had firſt ſeen 
him; it had ever ſince been her 
frequent Walk; and perhaps | the 
probability of ſeeing him a fecond 
time, had more weight in that 
choice, than her virgin modeſty 

"dared to avow. She had heard 
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E him pronounce her name ith an 
emotion, which left her no room 
to doubt of the ſtate of his mind 
reſpecting herſelf, though ſhe 
could not but be at ſome loſs to 
account for his ſhunning the op- 
portunity of farther diſcloſing his 
paſſion ; however, affecting indif- 

ference, ſhe aſked her attend- 
ant, whether he whom they had 
juſt paſt, was not the ſame cava- 
lier they had met there ſome even- 
ings before. 


we It is, Madam, (anſwered Ber- 
tha) and the handſomeſt, braveſt 
knight in our Sovereign's domi- 

OS nions 


EDWARD DE courcy. a” WT 


- TY is- eg atid heir of x 
the Duke of Norfolk.“ ox 


5 Edele wilhed is be ae 


ed of his family, but had never 
ventured to make the inquiry 
the intelligence ſhe now received, 
was far from e n. 


« Didſt thou not Gp (ſhe re- 
ſumed) that he is nephew of the 
Duke of Norfolk.” 


8 1 did, Madam.” 


135 And I (with a deep figh) am 
daughter of the Earl of Belmont.” Y 


© 2 <= 7 
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Here her | countenance fell— 
ſhe grew pale—and remaining 
exceeding thoughtful, retired from 
the wood, in which ſhe after-. 
wards appeared no more. 


* 


Ly 
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— 


H Ar... 


1ER E remainder of the ſummer 
had nearly paſſed, when the Duke, 
who had been a ſilent obſerver of 
the various changes in De Courcy' 5 


* 


deportment, as animated by the 


vigour of reſolution, or depreſſed 
by the alternate workings of fond 
deſpondence, began at length to 
ſuſpect the real cauſe to be a ſe- 


cret tender paſſion, the object of 
which, he feared to be unworthy, 


* 


— 
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by reaſon of thoſe innate ſtruggles 


which he had diſcerned by the 


countenance of the lover. Ready 


to indulge the propenſities of an 


amiable heart, as far as it could 


with propriety be effected, he had 
recourſe to Philippa, gr 
whom, and her brother, he knew 
no reſerve ſubfiſted. _ It was not 


without much addreſs, that he 
vwreſted from her the ſecret, and 


indeed, would finally have failed 


. of doing ſo, had ſhe not believed , 
the heroic ſelf-denial of Edward 


would endear him ſtill more with 
Bis illuſtrious patron, 


6 The 


3 
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The Duke having thus acquir- 
ed the information he ſought, left 
her without making any reply, 
and ſhe began to fear having driwn 
is diſpleaſure on her brother, by. 
a diſcloſure which ſhe had hoped 
would reflect on him a high de- 
1 gree of luſtre. But her appre- 
henſions were ſeaſonably | 
when on the following day the 
Duke ſent for De Courey to his 
cloſet, and thus addreſſed him. 


* I have not yet forgotten, my 
brave Edward, that I myſelf was 
.once young, and therefore am not 

| _ [incapable of ſympathizing with 
.. OT the 
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the honeſt lover in all the painful 


variations of a ſincere paſſion.“ 


De Courcy perceiving, both 
with ſurpriſe and concern, that 
this diſcourſe intimated too exact 
a knowledge of his feelings, an- 
ſwered, with a modeſt, yet re- 
ſpectful freedom, 


% Iknow not by what means 
your Grace hath obtained an ac- 
quaintance with a weakneſs, which 
I am ready both to condemn and 
abjure—ſelf-condemned, I do not 
ſo much crave pardon as pity, 
ſince the firſt emotions of the 

heart 
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heart too often effect, what our 
better reaſon diſapproves. 


« You love then the daughter 
of Lord Belmont? | 


2 Aly my more than father, 
you have taught me to be ſincere, 
and therefore I muſt confeſs that 
error of the affections which my 
will ſeverely contradicts, and would 
reform.” 5 | 
1 Ingenuous youth—but ſay, 
my dear ſon (for ſo I affect you) 
is the daughter of that unworthy 
man really eſſential to your hap- 
IRENE 
F 2 us Nandi 
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Nothing, my Lord, can be 
eſſential to the happineſs of a vir- 
tuous mind, but a conſciouſneſs of 
its integrity. True, I did love 
the lady Ethelinde—nay, I fear 
the fond weakneſs ſtill too cloſely 
adheres to my heart—but it has 
long been the mark againſt which 
I have ſet my firm reſolves, and 
therefore, my Lord, behold me 
not wholly unworthy your pater- 
nal endurance, for here I ſwear 


3, 


never to —. TR 


Stop, (interrupted the Duke) 
and before you make that ſalemn 
aſſeveration, hear me diſcloſe my 
thoughts. Earl Belmont is in- 
| kV 2 deed 
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deed unworthy to match with our 
houſe, till leſs by want of birth, 
than virtue. He is one of thoſe 
with whom my ſoul ſhall never 
form alliance. The want of an- 
| ceſtry, my ſon, is an adventitious 
circumſtance, which none but 
fools advert to; but a depravity 
of mind blots out even our claim 
to humanity yet in our abhor- 
rence of vice, or meanneſo, we 
muſt be careful not to admit of 
prejudice, and therefore, although 
] deteſt the father's principles, the 
daughter may have merit to de- | 
ſerve another ſentiment.” t. 
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The eyes oth of Edward and 
Philippa, were here fixed on the 
Duke, in a pleaſing expectation of 
what he was about to add. He 
obſerved their emotion with an 


indulgent ſmile, and preſſing a 


hand of either in his own, thus 
reſumed, 


n your "a gy. Py 
beloved children, I fee the bur- 
den of life endurable—in your fe- 


licity I have long found my o.ẽ n 


behold me therefore, Edward, 
ready to part with my own pre- 


judices, in order to eſtabliſh your 
happineſs. Ethelinde ſhall be 


_ .your's—pride and avarice are the 


ruling 
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ruling paſſions of the Earl, who 
for that reaſon will be glad ta 
match his daughter with the heir 
of the houſe of Norfolk. We 
will take that fair ſhoot from the 
vile ſtock from which ſhe is un- 
fortunately ſprung, and plant her. 
in a liberal ſoil our tactes, our 
principles ſhall become her's— 
love is an efficient tutor, ſhe will 
inſenfibly catch leſſons of virtue 
from your lips, and I will ſtill be 
bleſt in my beloved Edward.“ 


Overcome by ſuch. paternal 
tenderneſs, De Courcy threw him 
ſelf at the Duke's feet—gratitude 
and joy for ſome time kept him 

EG F 4 - filent, 
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ſilent, but at length he ſpoke the 
feelings of his honeſt ſoul—'twas 
the moment of rapture to all 
three—not an eye was dry—their 
very ſouls united, and the incenſe 
of the ſocial affections flew well 

pleafing up to heaven. 


On the next day, the Duke 
having demanded an audience of 
Earl Belmont, ſet out for his houſe 
with a magnificence calculated to 

give dignity to the occaſion. A 
numerous band of vaſſals, richly 
livered, preceded by an herald, 

ſupporting the armorial bearings, 

led the van. Next followed a 
band of muſicians, and then the 
> IO ON Duke 


if 


% 
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Duke himſelf, dreſſed ſuperbly, on 
a horſe gaily capariſon'd — on 
either ſide fix knights banneret 
attended, and laſtly a ſecond com- 
pany of vaſſals, magnificently ha- 
bited as before, cloſed the rear. 
The Earl had alſo called forth his 
vaſſals, to do honour to the occa- 
ſion: for nearly half a mile lead- 
ing to the houſe, they were arran- 
ged on either ſide. 


When the Dube ted t the 
gate, the Earl advanced, and fa- 
luted him the muſic then began 
to play, while the two noblemen 
entered the houſe. A capacious 


hall, 1 with black and white 8 


2 marble, 5 
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marble, was prepared for the con- 
ference, where all that was ſu- 
perb and ſplendid appeared, and 
a rich repaſt ſpread on the ſpaci- 
ous table. 5 


Ethelinde, at the 3 of 
her father, appeared the Duke 
was aſtoniſhed at her beauty—all 
his faculties were ſuſpended- in 
admiration—at length he faid, . 


An good truth, my Lord Bel- 
mont, there is little occaſion for. a 
formal annunciation of my errand; 
if you are but informed, that my 
nephew has beheld your incom- 


8 ms daughter.” ol Fic ef 
The 
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The fair Ethelinde was in an ; | 
inſtant covered with bluſhes, but. 


her expreſſive eyes declared, that 
the perſon of whom he ſpake, 


was not unknown to her. The 


modeſty of her deportment, and 
delicacy of her air, intereſted the 
affections of the Duke, who as 
foon as he was alone with the 
Earl, made ſuch liberal propoſals 


in behalf of his nephew, as effec- 


tually ſettled the buſineſs on which 
he had come, and' gave him the 
heart- felt ſatisfaction of reflecting, 


that he had in all probability eſtab- 
liſhed the felicity of his beloved 


De Courcy, who from that time 
was a frequent and welcome viſi- 
tant in the Belmont family. 


ch . 


# 
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. 
IN this fair dawn, which pro- 
1 miſed the bright diſplay of truth, . 
| honour, and mutual love, in the 
| connubial union, a dark and un- 
i expected cloud intervened, which 
3 7 darkened the bliſsful proſpect of 
the lovers, and ſpread grief and 
diſmay through the whole houſe 
3 of Norfolk. | 3 
V 


The Duke poſieſſed too much 


Ae to witneſs unlawſul ſtret- 
ches of royal prerogative with in- 
difference, or conceal his ſenti- 
ments beneath the maſk of time- 
ſerving adulation — ſtill was he 
_ zealouſly attached to his ſovereign, 
whoſe true glory he would have 
ſecured, by adviſing him to eſtab- 
liſh an intereſt in the hearts of 2 
his people, as the only aim of a 
wiſe king, and the folid baſis of 
laſting dominion. FEY 


He was however accuſed of 
treaſon by the Duke of Hereford. . 
Conſcious of innocence, he met 
: the charge without unmanly: ter- 


* | 4 | | TOr, 
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ror, and calmly waited for the a- 
ward of juſtice in the Supreme 
Council of the nation, before 
which the important cauſe was to 
be decided. But here there was 
found no legal proof of the vali- 
dity of the accuſation the Lords 
therefore decreed, that the point 
ſhould be decided by ſingle com- 
bat, according to the laws of chi- 


. 

This incident engaged the at- 
tention of all ranks of people, and 
never was the public curioſity 
raiſed to ſo high a pitch. The 
King himſelf, attended by all the 
nobility of has Kin gon, , and ſeve-, | 


rat 


4 
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ral foreigners of high rank, came 
to Coventry, in order to be preſent 
at the combat. 


The W of "Hereford firſt en- 
tered the field on a milk white 

.courſer, armed at all points, and 
his ſword drawn in his hand. As 
ſoon as he approached the liſts, 
the Mareſchale, according to. the 
cuſtomary rules, demanded who 
he was, to which he made anſwer, 
EE. am Henry of Lancaſter, Duke 
of Hereford, come hither accord- 
ing to my duty, againſt Thomas 
Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, 4 
falſe traitor to God and the King.“ 


He ten: took AN. oath. that his 
| quarrel 
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quarrel was juſt and true, and de- 
manded permiſſion to enter the 
liſts, which being granted, he in- 
ſtantly lowered: his beaver, and 
crofſed himfelf on the forehead ; 
at the ſame time he ſheathed his 
ſword, and ſeizing his lance, paſ- 
ſed the barrier, within which he 
alighted, and. ſat down in a chair 
covered with greem velvet. 


Scarcely was he ſeated, ben 
the King, eſcorted by ten thoa- 
Jand men in arms, entered the 
field, and with great pomp ſeated 
* himſelf in a chair of ſtate. Then 
an herald proclaimed aloud, Be- 


Hold here Henry of Lancaſter, 
Duke 
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Duke of Hereford, who has en- 
de red the liſts againſt Thomas 


Mombray, Duke of Norfolk, on 
pain of rin counted Fulle 2 


| recreant. 


| Meda the Duke of Nor- 
folk appeared in arms, mounted 


on a barbed horſe, with a coat of 


arms embroidered with a lion of 
ſilver, and mulberry trees, on crim- 
ſon velvet; and having alſo taken 
the proper oath, exclaimed aloud, 
A ns, defend the right. 


— * 


He then alighted, .and fat dank 


poſite his antagoniſt. The Ma- 


A reſchal 


r crimſon velvet, op- 


4 
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manded the procedure to op. 
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reſchal proceeded to meaſure their 


lances, and delivered one to the. 


challenger, and the other to the 


Duke of N orfolk. Proclamation 


was then made for the combat to. 
begin, on which they both mount- 
ed their horſes, cloſed their bea- 
vers, fixed their lances on the 
reſts, and the trumpets. ſounded a 


; r 


At that moment, when the eyes 
of thouſands were fixed on the 
object, and every heart heaved 
with anxious expectation, the 
King, to the aſtoniſhment of all, 


threw down his warder, and com- 


He 


5 
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He then, contrary to every idea 
of honour and juſtice, proceeded 
to paſs a ſentence on the com- 
bitants, which was doubtleſs as 
abſurd as it was arbitrary. 55 


The Duke of H erer Who 
was not even charged with an 0 
offence, he ordered to be baniſhed : 
for ten years, and the Duke of 4 
Norfolk, againſt whom no crime | 
had been proved, was condemned 5 
to perpetual exile. TO. 


The Nele Mufti at pp 5 
glaring an inſtance of deſpotie' 1 


cruelty, but none durſt Dea y 


„5 Richard 


\ 
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Richard had long ſince deter- 
mined on ruling deſpotically, and 
having found a Parliament ſervile 
enough to confirm his pretenſions, 
he imagined there was nothing 
left to oppoſe his will. The Duke 
of Norfolk was obnoxious on two 


accounts his patriotiſm and ho- 


neſt plainneſs rendered his remo- 
val extremely deſirable to a prince, 
who had determined to ſhut his 
ears to the voice of reaſon and 
truth—and his patrimonial inheri» 
tance, which by this unjuſt ſen- 
tence, became confiſcated to the 
crown, was too alluring a bait nat 
to catch the greedy eye of rapa-. 
cious * 
Hereford 
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Hereford had the addreſs to ſof- 
ten the King by ſubmiſſions ſuit- 
ed to the purpoſe, who in conſe- 
quence was prevailed on to remit 
four years of the ſentence of exile, | 
and alſo granted him letters pa- 
tent, by which he might ſuceeed 
to any honours or eſtates, -which 
ſhould devolve to him in the mean 
W £08 ein Fo $157145 If 
14/14 h brd oil 
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| defigns which ſhun the light ſer- 
vility was never my characteriſtic, 
nor ſhall be now, when I fee my- 
ſelf the victim of deſpotiſm and in- 
juſtice—my conſcience accuſes me 
of no crime—to my country I was 

ever a ſteady friend—to my King 
a loyal ſubje&t, more anxious for 
his true glory than he himſelf ap- 
pears. Of whom then ſhould 1 
crave forgiveneſs ? or what is the 
offence which I ſhould defire to 
have remitted? To ſeek a pardon 
were to own myſelf the traitor 1 
am ſaid to be. Norfolk would 
not purchaſe even a Monarch's 
_ favour, by means unworthy of him 
ſelf. My wealth and my poſſeſ- 
3 ʒzzß̃ 
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kons will be the Kings—well, be 
it ſo, I would the boon were great- 
er—may his royal mind find true 
content in the enjoyment of it— 
but my integrity no man ſhall take 
from me, and the teſtimony of an 
approving conſcience is a treaſure, 
which no power can diveſt me of. 
You behold me now a poor exile, 
and you deem me miſerable, but 
you err my friends in your eſtima- 
tion of things. That which is 
truly: the ſupreme good of man, a 
peaceful mind, lies deep and far 
beyond a Monarch's graſp—ſhould 
I then crave mercy of him who 
can do me no harm? or ſhall I 
take ſorrow, when in reality I have 

* | G 4 1 
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boſt nothing that 1. Worth a wife 


man care. 


8 
The Duke now,, for the laſt 
time, returned to the ſeat of his: 
anceſtors, in order. to take a final. 
leave of thoſe by whom he was. 
beloved. The heavy tidings of 


his diſgrace had already arrived 


thither, and now a mournful train: 
of vaſſals and domeſtics, proceeded. 
forth to meet him with tears and 
groans. The fight ſenfibly af- 


fecting him, he exclaimed, © For- 
dear thoſe expreſſions of ſorrow, 


my good friends, alas, your grief 


unmans me— my wrongs have not 


yet been able to force a ſigh from 
T7 3 my 
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my breaſt, but your affliction com 
pels me to feel a weakneſs: which: 
1 ſuſpected „ 4 „ 


De covey was the only ones 
who appeared firm and unmoved 
among the mournful group. He 
approached the Duke with a coun- 
tenance glowing with affection, 
and a deportment more than uſu- 


ally reſpectful. 


Edward, (cried the unfortu- | 
nate nobleman) thoſe duteous re- 
gards but ill ſuit the man who ig 
become a beggar,. and no. longer 
retains the means of en 
any one. | | 
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* Vour perſonal excellencies, 
my Lord, (replied he) and not 
the adornments of rank and for- 
tune, being ever the object of my 
reverence, pardon me if 1 fay, 
that theſe dazzling trappings re- 
moved, the bright object on which 
T had fixed my eye, appears more 
Muſtriouſſy conſpicuous.” 

" 8 boy, (exclaimed the 
Duke, folding him in his arms) 
thy virtues deſerve a better fate 
than that of beggary. Yet hear 
me De Courcy, and treaſure in 
thy heart the laſt counſels of a 
friend who loves thee with more 
than paternal affection. Let thy 
affections 


the 


wo — 
- —_ 
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affections ſit light to the beſt gifts | 
which fortune can beſtow, too 
often they prove the bribes of in- 
tegrity, and at beſt are vain and 
tranſitory — therefore be it thy 
aim to ſecure that which alone is 
valuable and permanent, the ap- 
plauſe of thine own heart. Seek 
not the honour which cometh of 
men, who ſeldom value that 
which heaven approves, nor truſt 
thyſelf within the pernicious beams 
of court favour, if thou wouldſt 
not make ſhipwreck of thy honeſ- 
ty—rather, at an humble' diſtance 


from the great, may thy life glide 1 


an even unruffled courſe happy 
in the copſciouſneſ of virtue, thou 
5 | ſhalt 
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ſhalt fee, without envying, the 
tumultuous and fleeting joys of 
grandeur, and at the laft ferenely 
yield thy ſoul, without one innate 
pang, to flouriſh: in a better world. 
When I am gone from hence, 
think on me ſometimes as of a. 
man who held thee next his heart, 
but beware that thaw lament me 
not, fer knows, he is not the moſt 
unhappy, who, - with reſpect to 
this world's goods, is moſt deſti- 
tute; and above all, take heed 
that thy reſentment; betrays: thee. 
not into, invective againſt. the au- 
thor of my diſgrace, whom from 
wy foul. 1 degree „and for whoſe 
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proſperity will never e „ 


Pray. 


Ah, my Lord, (replied Ed- 

ward) ſuppoſe you then that 1 
mean to remain in the ungrate ful 
country which continually ejects 
her beſt friends from her boſom, 
or that I will not follow your 
Grace through all the viciffitadee: 
of life. re. 


20 (refarned he) that . 
not be, De Courcy, what have I 
now to reward my followers with, 
but pain, diſgrace and wretched- 
neſs. Philippa, like a fair bud- 


by torn from its parent 
121 * | — 
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ſtack, will need the kind ſupport- 


ing hand of fraternal love.“ 


- Here Philippa, who this while 
had ſtood bitterly weeping behind 


5 the Duke's chair, ruſhed forward, 


and caſting herſelf on. her knees, 
earneſtly entreated him not to leave 
her in England. When ſepa- 
rated from you, my Lord, (faid ſhe) 
where ſhall I look for joy but in 
your preſence, what are the exter- 
nal circumſtances which can chaſe 
it from my breaſt.” 1 


Edward throwing kinGelf tin 

the ſame attitude, pathetically 

po his ſiſter's entreaty—he- 
— 


did more — he vowed that no 
power whatever ſhould ſeparate 
him from his honoured benefac- 


The Duke too much affected to 
be able to ſpeak, could only preſs | 
them both to his boſom, while 
tears of love and admiration of 
their falial attachment flowed co- 
piouſſy down his venerable > 


De Courey had now only one 
more painful taſk to accompliſh, 
that of bidding a long adieu to 
his beloved Ethelinde. For this 
purpoſe he penſively walked to the 
ſeat of Lord Belmont, whom he 

found 
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found alone, but with an aſpect 
very different from that which 
heretofore marked his reception. 
The countenance of the Earl was 
an index, which exactly marked 
the rank and affluence of his 
gueſts. He received the lover of 
* daughter with a cold and chil- 
ling diſtance, and ſternly demand- 
Ded what his bufineſs was in that 
Do you come (he purſued) 
With the baſe deſign of ſeducing 
my child from the comſprts of a 
Fither's houſe, to the cold atms ef 
penury and exile or do you pre- 
> 3 — _ 2 


8 rtrence 
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rence of you ſo great, as to induce 
the dignity of her 
character, by following an indigent 5 
wanderer into foreign realms, a 
wretched ſharer in the miſeries 
and CO of baniſhment.” __ = f 
Far be duch a e PR 
me my Lord, (anſwered Edward, 
with a modeſt firmneſs) I came 
not with ſuch a baſe intent m/ 
love for the divine Ethelinde is 
too pure, too ardent, to prom pt 5 
me to ſeek her undoing well * 
ks that the Miso of our 
houſe forbids me to aſpire to the 
ſupreme. felicity of calling that 


model of perfection mine, and 


000 there- 
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therefore I came prepared to ſpeak 
A laſt adieu to her, in whom all 
my hopes of earthly happineſs 
will ever centre. I atk but for a 
few ſhort minutes to be granted 
me in her preſence, that I may 
give vent to my full ſoul, and re- 
ceive the only conſolation which 
my ſad caſe will now admit—that 
of a laſt farewell from her lips.” 


Lord Belmont, equally a ſtran- 
ger to the feelings of a tender 
heart, and incapable of ſympathi- 
zing with the wretched, anſwered - 
him only by a ſmile of ineffable 
diſdain, and then ſternly waved - 


* 
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bis hand towards the door, as a 
. for him to be an 4 


Nö e countenance at 
this ungenerous treatment, glowed 
with pity and contempt, prepared 
in ſilence to obey, when the Earl 
ſuddenly recollecting himſelf, cal- 
led to him to ſtop - riſing from 
his chair, he caught him by the 4 
hand with an air of cordial eſteem, Y 
and ſaid, | 

Pardon me, my amiable De 
Courcy, I have been too haſty,* - 
and ought to have made candid: 
allowance for the inexperience of 
W which ſtands 111 need Of 


8 . 
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the ſalutary advice of mature age, 
rather than unkind reproof. The 
heart of my child lies buried' in 
your misfortunes, and therefore 
attend to what I here propoſe, as 
the means of ſecuring your mutual 


happineſs.” 


« Ah, my Lord, — what 
deluſive dreams of bliſs . 
faſcinate my ul.. 


«« The —_ I have ria, 
| (reſumed Lord Belmont) may be 
realized, if the fault be not on 
your fide. You know the King: 
is clement to thoſe who ſubmiſ- 
fively ſeek his royal favour. Sub- 


3 
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mit yourſelf to my direction, and 


J will pledge my honour, that 


within a few days you ſhall be 
inveſted with the honours and 
eſtates of the houſe of Norfolk.” 


„What (iuterrupted De Cour- 
cy, warmly) would you that I 
ſhould abandon the Duke?“ 

ING 2 ae 8 
And who but. an ideot (re- 
turned the other, with a ſmile) 
would have deviſed the prepoſte- 
rous ſcheme of following the for- 
tunes of a baniſhed man, when 
wealth and honours may become 
his own for aſking depend on 
my intereſt with our royal maſter, 
2 Ü as 


, 
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he is liberal to thoſe who hu- 


mour his princely inclinations— 
truſt the iſſue of my mediation 
in . behalf. 


he Ah wen, my Lord, I entreat 
you, let that benevolent mediation 
be employed to fecure the riches 
and honours of the houſe of Nor- 
folk to its preſent amiable poſ- 
feffor; for ſurely never did one 
better adorn an elevated ſtation, 
or reflect ſo bright a luſtre on 
nobility, as my noble, my injured 
uncle. N | 


15 1 Earl Ss bim 
with unutterable "contempt, and 
: for 


\ 
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for ſome moments his boſom 
heaved with ſurpriſe and indig- 
: nation. At. . he laid, 


N Doſt aw then 6 au- 
dacious youth, that my intereſt 
ſhould ever be exerted to favour a 
baſe traitor to the beſt of Ne ** 


Rouſed by fo cnet an 
epithet beſtowed on his benefactor, 
De Courcy at that inſtant was 
inſenſible to any conſiderations but 
thoſe which gratitude and ho- 
neſt reſentment dictated. He had 
drawn his ſword half way out of 
its ſcabbard, when the Earl * 
| ing his hand, mildly reſumed, _ 

"3 = 8 My. 
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deareſt Edward, urges my tongue 
to move unadviſedly; J have ſaid 
nothing but what my affection for 
yourſelf dictated, therefore hear 
me with coolneſs, while I further 
urge you to do that, which alone 
will ſecure you the poſſeſſion of 
Ethelinde, and 


% No more my Lord Belmont, 
(returned he in a reſolute tone) 
I know the value of the treaſure 
you laſt named, yet were I capa- 
ble of. purchaſing happineſs thus, 
the virtuous Ethelinde herſelf 
would hold me in abhorrence. 
Be nes finally, my Lord, that 

. | Goner | 


— 
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fooner than be the villain who 
ſhould revel in the ſpoils Ph 
kind a benefactor, I would chuſe 


to be the houſeleſs child of want — 


the grafs of the field my daily 
ſuſtenance, and the canopy of hea- 
ven my oſs covering.” 


* "Tis well, fir, (cried the Earl : 
indignantly) Ethelinde, when ſhe 
hears this mighty proof of love, 
will No N | IE 


LY 


Without waiting to hear more. 
De Courcy left the houſe. s 
he ſlowly walked along the garden 


wall, he heard the whiſper of a 
female voice —it was the faithful 
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Bertha, In the wood at the hour 
of midnight. She faid no more, 


and immediately diſappeared. En- 
couraged by the hint, the lover 
felt a ray of joy pervade his heav 7 
breaſt, but it was ſuddenly check 

ed by a reflection, whether in his | 

circumſtances it became him to 
hazard an interview with the wo- 


man he ſo tenderly loved. He 


had lately encountered a tempta- 
tion from the Earl, of the moſt 


powerful kind—ſhould it be ſe- 


conded by Ethelinde herfelf— 


ſhould ſhe to ſoft perſuaſion add 


the magic of tears, the energy of 


tender reproach, he could not en- 


er rely on his own fortitude. 


Yee 


ES 
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Yet to avoid the opportunity of 
| ſeeing her for the laſt time—of 
pouring his heart into her hoſom, 
and obtaining in return the conſo- 
lation of knowing that ſhe ſhared 
bis feelings, was a bliſs which he 
felt himſelf unable to refuſe. Full 
of theſe thoughts, he retired to a 
private apartment in the caſtle, in 
order to fortify his mind with a 
reſolution, derived from the dic- 
tates of religion and virtue. 


At length the day ſhut in, and 
darkneſs veiled the face of nature; 
as the hour of meeting drew on, 
he felt himſelf agitated by con- 
flicting emotions of love, duty, 
_- deſpair, 


* 
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"deſpair, till at length his whole 
frame trembled, from the conflict 


which tore his ſoul. 

Oh thou facred energy of vir- 
tue, (he exclaimed): irradiation of 
that divine principle which lifts 
the human ſoul above the mortal 
tie, to the nature of angelic be- 
ings, be not abſent at this trying 
hour —ſhade of my brave father, 
frown on your diſtreſſed ſon, and 
intimidate him from yielding to 


meaſures which would diſgrace 
Four ſacred memory, and ſtain 


your unſpotted fame. 


M 


Twas now the deep and ſolemn 
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our of midnight—no moon illu- 


mined the horizon, and ſcarce a 
ſtar ſhot its lambent ray; but the 
path way to the wood was well 

known to him and he haſtened 


thither, fearing nothing but the 


. weakneſs of love. At a ſmall 


diſtance he beheld a light feebly 
_ gleaming through the trees he 


approached-and beheld Bertha a- 
lone. Diſappointed, he looked 
earneſtly around, as if to RY 
another Wan which ſhe e 
ing, . 


= 
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* Something more congenial” 
40 m wiſh, my Lord, than you 


now 


** 
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now find, was primarily defied 3 
the Lady Ethelinde did purpoſe in 
-perſon here to meet you, but for 
reaſons, which her modeſty con- 
ceals, has deputed me to preſent 


you with this token of her con- 


ſtant love. 


She then drew from her boſom 
a ſmall caſket, which contained a 
ring ſet with jewels, of ineſtima- 
ble value, and the following billet, 


written by her miſtreſs. 


J know+«the terms, oh nobleſt 


| of thy ſex, which my father this 
day ſtipulated, as the price of his 
daughtef's hand. Thy generous 


refuſal 
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l is more grateful to thi ell 
of Ethelinde, than even the ſu- 
preme felicity of calling thee her 
ow Cn. Go, tread the path which 


ſacred obligations have marked 


out to thee — ſhe whom thou lo- 
veſt, will cheriſh thy memory cloſe 


within her heart, and here calls 5 


heaven to witneſs, that her plight- 


ed faith ſhall be thine alone, of 


which this ring is * as this 
ſolemn token.” 


The contents of this little bil- 


deſtracted boſom of De Courcy; : 
he preſſed the ring to his lips, 


then with a ſilken cord, faſtened. 
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it around his neck, vowing, while 
fe remained, never to part with 
the ineſtimable pledge - preſent- 
ing Bertha with a ſmall jewel, as 
the reward of her fidelity. He 
charged her to be the faithful he- 
tald of his love, and to aſſure her 
lady, that no change of time or 
place could be able to eraſe her 
lovely image from his ſoul. He 
then returned to the caſte, pre- 
pared to encounter the worſt 
which ill- fortune could inflict, 
fince, by. the precious teſtimony 
he had received, he perceived him 
ſelf bleſt with the affection and 
approbation __ his TO miſ- 
5 254: 8 
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Tur E Duke, calm and collect- 
ed, proceeded to ſettle his affairs as 
* advantageouſly as he could, for the 
benefit of all his dependants, pre- 
vious to taking a final leave f 
them. He then withdrew to 
". France, accompanied by Edward 
and Philippa, and three faithful 
domeſtics. Having crofled the 
channel, he went on ſhore with 
Ain. and ſitting down on a 
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rock, turned his eyes for the laſt 
time, on the white cliffs of his 
native country, and having ſat 


ſome minutes in a profound reverie, 
he aroſe, and with a cheerful air 
ſaid, 


«Tis paſtthe f ſtorms of ik 
are over—envy can do no more, 
and malice ſhall be at reſt—vice 
and folly will no longer fear my 
rebukes, nor ambition dread an 
obſtacle in the way my enemies 
will purſue me no farther, nor 
grudge an exile the poor accom- 
modations of indigence. Well 
then, my friends, it ſeems we ſhall 
eat our tcant morſel i in tranquillity, 


be, 
e | 7 3 and 
* . . 
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and r no "a in our path, 
which is more, I think, than 
courtiers can boaſt, in the zenith 
of royal ſunſhine. We are citi- 


zens of the world, and ſhall find 
brethren and kinsfolks enough 
the family to which we belong is 
large, inhabiting the whole peo- 
pled earth what then have we 


to do with local prejudices—let us 


go on, we ſhall feel ourſelves at 
home, as long as we are within the 


limits of the habitable globe.” 


They then proceeded to a ha ouſe 


of mean appearance, where one of = 
the attendants had provided the 
beſt refreſhment. which could be 


1 &- pro- 
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procured, and the Duke fat down 
to a table meanly ſpread. with 
plain, yet wholeſome food, of 


A which he eat with more than uſual 
appetite. 


ha 8 de Courcy, (cried 
he, facetiouſly) tell me which is 
the richeſt man, he who poſſeſſes 
moſt wealth; or he that has the 


feweſt wants! of 


* 


2 1 ſuppoſe FD latter, my Lord.” 


ee Even ſo— then my boy ſhall 
We be (hill rich, by ſtudyin g an art 
more valuable than the Roſicru- 

ſian ſecret—the art of being ſatis- 
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fied with a little. Nature 8 wants 
are with eaſe ſupplied, but thoſe 
of luxury are inſatiable.” . 


The Spes of the Duke 
rejoiced to behold him ſupporting 
his misfortunes with ſuch equa- 
nimity of ſoul, and Edward was 
.abundantly convinced, that no ad- 

a vantages of fortune could have 
imparted to him the benefit he 
was likely to receive, by daily 
contemplatin g the fair example of 
ſuffering virtue, as eminently diſ- 
played in the character of his 
uncle. After allowing a hort 
time to neceſſary repoſe, they pro- 


5 ceeded on their way to 1 taly, whi- © 1 
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ther the. Duke had determined; to 


retire, as a country where, civil 
ſociety was.moſt liberal and refined. 


In paſſing through France, he 
received an invitation from the 
French Monarch, to viſit his 
court, aſſuring him of a friendly 
reception, and all requiſite provi- 
ſion, in caſe he choſe to make 
that his reſidence, which generous | 
overture the Duke handſomely. de- 
_ clined, and obſerved to his com- 

panions, that the mariner who had 
eſcaped ſhipwreck, would be un- 

wiſe if he put to ſea in his broken . 
veſſel again; adding, let me no 
more truſt the treachery of courts, 2 
but 
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but rather ſeek the humble virtues | 
of honeſty and truth, in the lowly. 
paths of obſcurity. I ſhall there 
meet with ſome, in whoſe hearts 
the fair impreſſion of nature is 
not eraſed by intercourſe with a 
_ deceitful world, whoſe plain fam- 
plicaty will prove more- grateful 
to my taſte than courtly elegance, 
alloyed with hypocriſy. Security: 
and peace rarely dwell with gran- 
deur, but the rough gale which. 
breaks the -aſpiring cedar, ſweeps: | 
ery over the lowly ſhrub.” 8 


In a ſmall eus in 1 ſuburbs 

| of Padua, the Duke and his hum- 

Wh retinue fixed their abode, diſ- 
I 4 carding 
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carding every appearance of — 
and magnificence. Here religion, 
2 it had been the ſupport of his 
"ſoul, became the ſolace of his re- 


tired hours cheerfulneſs and con- oy 


tent preſided in the. little man- 
ſion— no parade of oftentation diſ- 
turbed the true enjoyment of do- 
meſtic life no envy of glittering | 
ambition deſtroyed -their mental 
„It is now (cried the 
| Duke) I truly live — this is the 

fe of reaſon, and ſuch as man 

would ever chuſe, were he not 
faſcinated by falſe apprehenſions 
of happineſs. Unincumbered with 
a heavy load of faſtidious grandeur, 


| 7 | 
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ven more freely. Ah, my Bild- 


ren, how do fond doating mortal 


dream their fleeting hours away in 


airy viſions of unreal in —wbar 
pangs of heart do they endure, in 
ſearch of a miſtaken good, which, 


as an unſubſtantial phantom, ſtill 


cludes their graſp, while they 
overlook the true joys of life, 


which coſt nothing but the plea- 


ſing labours of virtue to e 


In this retreat; cola of r 
thing which giddy multitudes ad- 
mire, the Duke was viflted by thoſs 


true merit, when ſtrip'&-of the 


blandiſhments of outward worth; 
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the number of ſuch Was not large, 5 
but their attachment was founded 
in ſincerity, and their ſociety was 
therefore ineſtimable. While un- 

der the roof of the illuſtrious exile, 

they diſcovered thoſe diſpoſitions 
which, independent of external. 
circumſtances, conſtitute the true 
nobility. Among the number of 

ſuch viſitants, was the Count 
| Bologna, a nobleman, whom exalt- 
ed rank and vaſt poſſeflions could 
not corrupt—he was a ſingular 
example of refined morality, in an 
age when licentiouſneſs ſcarcely: 

bore the ſtigma of Wee * 

cer. TY „: 


The 
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The beauty of Philippa had, at 
the firſt ſight, attracted. his admi- 
ration, and that ſenſation-gradually; 
expanded into a tender and honour- 
able paſſion, as he became a fre 
quent witneſs of the excellence of 
her character. Her gratitude and 
filial affection to the Duke —her 
ſweetneſs of temper and conſtancy 


of mind, in the abſence of many 


enjoyments which are oftenthought 
eſſential to happineſs and above 
all, her unaffected modeſty, entirely 
ſecured her the heart of that amia- 

ble nobleman, which the Duke 
perceived with ineffable ſatisfac- 
tion. But although ſhe was far 
from: inſenſible of his merit, or in- 
| different 
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different to his perſon, ſhe rejected : 
his ſuit, reſolving that no induce- 
ments ſhould draw her from her 
perſonal attention to her benefac- 
tor, at leaſt, till more honourable 
circumſtances ſhould be preſented 
to his en n | 
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"FT oratty oppoßte to this 
life of humble tranquillity, was 
that of the Duke of Hereford. 
Soon after he had received the 
ſentence of exile, he retired d 
the French court, where,” agree 
able to the polity of the gallic 
"monarch, he was well received, 
and treated with a reſpect which 
| obliterated, the conſideration of. 


diſgrace. 5 :. >: 25 5 


— 
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The French King was no 
ſtranger to the political ſtate of 
England, and ready, on all occa- - 
fons, to foſter the diſſatisfactions 
of the nobles ; foreſceing, by ſuch 
diſunion of prince and people, the 
favourable moment. of humblin g a 
rival nation. | 


In his court therefore, the Duke 
of Hereford found the aſylum he 
defired. At balls and tournaments: 
ke. ſhone with pecuhar brilliancy, 
and ſurrounded with ſplendour and 
delights, ſeemed to have forgotten 
his native country, while the 

gaiety of his air, the ſprightlineſs 

2 of oo diſcourſe, and that accom- 
4 mor 
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modating humour, which could 


readily be adapted to all. circum- 


ſtances, attracted the favourable 


notice of the ladies of the French 0 


court, who emulouſly ſtrove which 


* 


ſhould appear moſt. enga eing * 
Bis _ ad} 26 | 


But like the gaudy 2 incon= 


ſtant butterfly, he roamed” from 
beauty to beauty, without ſettling 
his regards on either, till at a 
public entertainment in the royal 


palace, he beheld the lovely 
daughter of the Duke of Berry, 


who then, for the firſt time, made 
her appearance at court, and out- 


ſhone the whole circle of the fair, 


* * 


| o * 
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By hp: the charms of her perſon, and 
the dignity of her manner. Here- 
ford was captivated by her figure, 
| as well as by the luſtre of her high. 
rank, and immediately became ſo- 
licitous to engage her favour ;- nor 
were his cares unſucceſsful - the | 
fame of the graceful Engliſhman 
bad reached her in retirement; 


| the was therefore pre- diſpoſed to 


| admire, yet ingenuouſly confeſſed, 
that his perſon even ſurpaſſed the 
; picture which her i imagination had 
aol {1 


Cu 
* 


l Sennen to the utmoſt 
extent of vanity and ambition, it 
was not long before a mutual ten- 
derneſs 
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derneſs took place between him 
and the beauteous dame. 


The Duke of Ray acceded to 
the wiſhes of an only and beloved 
daughter, by conſenting to the 
union. The King alſo gave his 

royal aſſent, and the marriage was 
ſoon to be ſolemnized, with a 
ſplendour becoming the occaſion. 


A tranſaction at once ſo honour- 
able and ſatisfactory to the noble 
exile, reached at length the ears of 
his royal maſter, King Richard, 
ho, from motives drawn from his 
_ own breaſt, contrived” to fruſtrate 
the good fortune of the Duke, by 

VOL. I. K cauſing 


% 


"i 
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cauſing him to be repreſented at 
the French court, as one, who 
from the malignant nature of his 
offences, would never be permit- 
ted to return to his native coun- 
try. N 

Hitherto the circumſtance of 
his baniſhment had been conſider- 
ed as one of thoſe political expe- 
dients, which the nature of the 
times rendered neceſſary; but no 
ſooner was the injurious informa- 
tion received, than the Duke of 
Berry, with all the rage of affront- 
ed dignity, precipitately broke off 
the intended alliance, and with- 
drevy the young lady from court, 


f a  R_ 
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diligently ſecluding her from all 
farther opportunity of ſeeing or 
converſing with her lover. 7 


Irxitated by this ungenerous 
— ure, the Duke of Hereford 
Dorned with reſentment to the 
author of this tender diſappoint- 
ment and new diſgrace, and from 
that moment meditated deep re- 
venge. For this purpoſe he had 
his eye ſteadily fixed on the con- 
duct of the Engliſh King, who daily 
became more hateful to his ſub- 
ects, whoſe deareſt privileges were 
| annihilated to gratify his caprice 

and tyranny, and it cas his mis- 
fortune to find miniſters ready, for 
K 2 the 
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the ſake of private views, to ſecond 
thoſe miſguided meaſures, which 
were pregnant with the moſt fatal 
conſequences. The people ſecret- 
ly murmured, but none dared 
openly to avow their reſentments. 


At length Hereford was inform- 
ed of the death of the Duke of 
Lancaſter, his father, to whoſe 
eſtates he had a double right, 
that of heirſhip, and the King's 
letters patent, granted him to that 
- purpoſe, even after his baniſhment. 
But as though reſolved openly to 
_ defy every obligation of juſtice and 
honour, the impolitic prince im- 
mediately ſeized on the eſtates and 

effects 
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effects of the deceaſed Duke, and 
decreed that the baniſhment of 
the ſon ſhould be perpetual: : 


At this period, the infatuated 
Monarch found himſelf in the 
full zenith of deſpotic power. He 
ſaw nothing to apprehend from 
the reſentments-of an inſulted peo- 
ple, for he had already triumphed 
over all oppoſition; by baniſhing 
or putting to death, all who had 
attempted to repreſs his unlawful 
power ;- and- the important offices 
of the ſtate were filled by ſuch as 
were devoted to his will—yet a- 
midſt this imaginary ſecurity, the 
crown tottered on his head. 

K 3 The 
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The Duke of Hereford, who 
had vigilantly watched the pro- 
greſs of the public ſentiment, now 
perceived the criſis was arrived, 
for accompliſhinghis premeditated 
revenge. 8 | 
The King was gone to Ireland, 
in order to chaſtiſe an affront which 
had been offered there to a favou- 
rite and relation of the Earl of 
Marche. In the mean time the 
Duke of Hereford landed at Ra- 
venſpur, in Yorkſhire, where -he 
was immediately joined by the 
Duke of Northumberland, and 
Percy his ſon, with ſome few 
troops, but it was not long before 

| the 
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the people flocked in ſuch crowds 
to his ſtandard, that. he ſaw him 

ſelf at the head of an army, con- 

ſiſting of ſixty thouſand men. 


The unfortunate King, on re- 
ceiving news of this rebellion, 
immediately loſt all courage, and 
betrayed the utmoſt irreſolution- 
and timidity. At length he ſet 


fail for England, but it was only: + 


to learn more ſenſibly the fatal 


conſequences of his former miſ- | 
conduct and * 


His friends had coll a "FE 
troops in his behalf, but intimi- 
dated by the increaſing force of 

* * _ 
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the invader, and perhaps diſguſt- 


ed with the puſillanimity of Rich- 


ard, they ſhortly diſperſed them- 
ſelves, and the unhappy Monarch 
ſaw himſelf in the midſt of an 
enraged people, without friends, 
or means of ſuccour ; forſaken 
by thofe, who in the ſunſhine of 

power, had contributed to fan his 
follies; and not knowing on whom 
to truſt, or where to turn, he ſaw 
no hopes of fafety, but in throw- - 
ing himſelf on the generofity of 
his enemy—he therefore ſent him 
word, that he was ready to ſub- 


mit to whatever terms he thought 
proper to preſcribe, and that he 


* 


earneſtly deſired a conference. 
| On 
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On this the Duke of Lancaſter 
appoin ted a certain caſtle, within 
about ten miles of Cheſter, whi- 
ther, on the next day he arrived; 
with his whole army. 


The King had been brought 
thither alone on the day before, 
and deſcrying his rival's approach 
from the walls, went down to re- 
ceive him while the Duke, after 
ſome trifling ceremonies, entered 
in complete armour ; only his 
head was bare, in compliment to 
fallen majeſty. | 

Richard approaching, greeted 
him with the ſalutation of Couſin 

= 


* 
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of Lancaſter, you are welcome.“ 
At which the Duke, bowing three 
times to the ground, replied in 

"theſe terms; My Lord the 
king, I am come ſooner than you. 
appointed, ' becauſe your people 
ſay, that you have for one and 
twenty years governed with rigour 
and indiſcretion, ſo that they are 
very ill ſatisfied with your con- 
duct, but if it pleaſe God, I will 
help you to govern them better 
for the time to come.” 


To this declaration the King 
made no other anſwer, but, Fair 
couſin, ſince it pleaſes you, it 
pleaſes us likewiſe.” 

| | The 
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. te degraded Monarch, as ab- 
ject in adverſity, as he had been 
haughty in proſperity, was ſoon 
made to feel the wretchedneſs of 
his fituation; in every. town 
through which he was led trium- 
phantly, he was loaded with curſes 
by the multitude, whoſe reſent- 
ments he had lately deſpiſed. A 
vaſt concourſe of people extolled 
the Duke, and ſhouted, © Long 
live the good Duke of Lancaſter, 
our deliverer. After repeated. = 

| indignities; he was.confined a cloſe 
priſoner in the tower, there to- 
undergo a greater variety of inſo- 
lence and contempt. 


Thus 
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F Thus humbled, and retaining 
no part of his former ſpirit, the 
unfortunate Richard was eaſily 
prevailed with to reſign the crown | 
in favour of the Duke of Lancaſ- 
ter, who willing to fortify his pre- 
tenſions with every appearance of 
juſtice, ſummoned a Parliament; 
who ſoon confirmed his claim. 
King Richard was ſolemnly de- 
poſed, and the Duke of Lancaſter 
elected in his ſtead, by the title 
of Henry the Fourth, 


CHAP. 


« 
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Cm A" EF. "Vane 


[ 


W. HEN the news of this revo- 
lution arrived in Italy, the intelli< 
| gence was eagerly reported to the 
Duke of Norfolk, by thoſe who 


expected him to have been grati- 


fied by the fall of a prince, who 
had uſed him with cruelty and in- 
juſtice. But contrary to their ap- 
prehenſions, he wept when told 
of the misfortunes of Richard, and 
replied to his friends in theſe terms, 


"I 


«Xo [> Te 
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I hope Tam not ſo mean a pro- 
fficient in the knowledge of our 
', holy religion, as to be capable of 

feeling the workings of revenge— 
no, my good and worthy, friends, 
far be this thought from my bo- 
ſom l ever aſcribed the errors of 
my royal maſter, far more to the 
ſuggeſtions of evil counſellors and 
corrupt miniſters, than to the dic- 
-tates of his own breaſt. There- 
fore my reſentments were never 
directed againſt himſelf—my heart, 
tis true, has often bled at the in- 

Juries of my country's freedom, 
fill I revered the perſon of my 
King, and my whole ſoul was full 

| of affection and loyalty; I there- 
EL | . fore 

3 | 


— 
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fore mourn over his misfortune, 
with a ſincerity that becomes a 
faithful ſubject and a Chriſtian— 
but with anguiſh of mind I look 
at a picture more dreadful even 
than this—princes as men, are in 
their turns expoſed to the viciſſi- 
tudes of fortune but what are the 
misfortunes of an individual, how- 
ever elevated his condition, com- 
pared to the miſeries which ſuch 
events draw down on thouſands of 
the human ſpecies. The ſhaking of 
a throne denotes horrible convul- 
ſions of the ſtate, and public miſe- 
ries ariſe from the fatal concuſſion.  : 
I ſee my country waſted by the 
{word of civil war—brother againſt 
brother 
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brother lifts the bloody ſteel: 1 
hear the cries of helpleſs widows, 
of orphans, ſo made by thoſe who 
own the fame parental roof— 
fields left fallow, or manured with 
blood — towns levelled with the 
duſt, and ruin ftalking wide over 
the land. Oh, my friends, what 
ſcenes are theſe for the patriot's 
ſoul to brood on]! 


From this time the Duke per- 
mitted his thoughts to ſettle fo 
intenſely on the unfortunate cir- 
cumſtances of his native country, 
as entirely to ſubvert the uſual 
compoſure of his mind. He be- 
came e indifferent to the delights of 
N 


* 
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ſociety — his days were ſpent in 
painful ſpeculation on the miſeries 
of civil war, and the mad ambi- 
tion of thoſe rulers, whoſe folly or 
vice diſturbed the peace of man- 
kind — his nights were irkſome, 
and his ſleep broken by terrific 

viſions, till at length the animal 
vigour was ſenſibly abated, and his 
health gradually declined. But 
before this laſt effect was become 
obvious to thoſe about him, he one 
day ſent for De Courcy to his clo- 
Ft, N e n. him. 


Bs My 50 I perceing. _ ad 
news from England excites in you 
rhat dejection, which though the 


vob. 1. . 2 WWàw. 
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cCauſe be juſt, yet mult not be in- 

dulged to the utter excluſion of 
Hope. The patriot breaſt, my 
Edward, will feel its country's 
ſorrows, however remote from lo- 
cal preſſure - yet you, I truſt, ſhall 
not wind up the cord of life, be- 
fore happier proſpects one the 
nov horrific ſcene.” 

% Alas, my Verd. che replied) 
the miſeries which threaten our 
-unhappy iſland, ſtrike on my ſoul 
with aggravated poignancy, by 
the addition of a lover's feelings 
to the patriot's concerh—the Earl 


. of Belmont.“ 


* The 
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"Phe reflection, Edward, is not 
new to me, and it was from thence 

J required this private converſe. 

That nobleman, ever unpopular 
and odious to the people, has, I 
fear, but little mercy to expect 
from the ſtrong current of the 
public reſentment, it may there- 
fore be expedient (as doubtleſs it 
is conſonant to your deſires) to 
haſten back to England. Your 
preſence, though of no avail to 
ſave the devgted fortunes of his 
houſe, may yet be precious to the 
lady Ethelinde. n then, my 
boy, with a lover's haſte, and in 


your abſence, the kind attentions 5 8 - 


2 ur gentle ſiſter, and the al- 


. moſt 
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molt filial attachment of the Count, 
ſhall conſole me. Haſten to fave 
that devoted family from the po- 
pular reſentment— tell them, that 
if content and ſafety be worth 
their choice, my humble aſylum 


| offers both—aye, and my hearty 


kindneſs alſo not that ſpurious 
fort of friendſhip which grows in 
the rank ſoil of .courts, but the 


genuine affection of an honeſt 
ſoul. 


So generous a concern for what 
was deareſt to his heart, drew 
from De Courcy thoſe warm ac- 
knowledgments which the pater- 


* a of the Duke pecu- 
liarly 5 
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larly demanded, and he prepared. 


to return privately to England, to 


ſearch out the fortunes of his miſ-- 


treſs, who there was reaſon to 


fear, would be involved in the, 


ruin which threatened: the deme- 


rits of her father. Not willing to 


hazard a diſcovery of the perilous 
adventure, he ſat out on the ex- 
pedition wholly unattended, and 
with all the alacrity which love 
and anxiety could prompt. | 


On arriving in England, heevery- 
where traced the veſtiges of con- 
fuſion and popular tumult; the 
people, who had long been held 
in ſullen ſubjection, no ſooner per- 

4 3. _ . 8 
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ceived the opportunity of obtain- 
ing redreſs, than they broke forth 
into all that exceſs of inſolent 
triumph which follows on demo- 
cratic victory. The human mind, 
degraded by oppreſſion, diſtin- 
guiſhes not between liberty and 
licentiouſneſs the irritated mul- 
- titude, like a ferocious monſter, 
broke looſe from his chain, deals. 
havock indiſcriminately on all. 
Whoever was known to have re- 
ceived any marks of the Royal fa- 
vour, had been marked for de- 
ſtruction; nor in the general pre- 
judice againſt the late Monarch, 
wus there any diſtinction of cha- 
racters; the innocent and gullty 
| often 
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oſten fell together, as popula 
madneſs or private reſentment i in- 
Cigptod revenge.. | 


It was in vain that De Courey- 
looked around for the once mag- 
nificent manſion of EarlBelmont—- 
he reached the ſpot where it had 
once ſtood, but found nothing but 

a heap of ruins. As a creature of: 
the unfortunate and miſguided. , 
Richard, the Earl was eminently. 
an object of the public indigna- 
tion—in a few hours the lofty tur- 
rets of his ſuperb dwelling were 
levelled with the duſt, and his 
blood was diligently ſought, as a 
Sacrifiee to popular rage. Odious 
. i lj 
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in his private character, his do- 
meſtics and dependants were the 
firſt to point the arm of revenge; 
nor was there any diſpoſed to fa- 
vour his eſcape, or ward from him 
the dreadful impending blow. 


De Courcy, in the diſguiſe of a 
pilgrim, mournfully ſurveyed the 
horrid ſcene of deſolation, then 
with a heart, foreboding woe, re- 
treated to the adjacent village, 
where he received a confirmation 
of every gloomy preſage. None 
lamented the tragic fate of the 
Earl, but all were tenderly con- 
cerned in the ſufferings of the 
lady Ethelinde, whoſe virtues were 
"Lak „„ 35 
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the object of general eſteem. Re- 
ſpecting her, the taper of hope yet 
dimly gleamed, as: there was at 
leaſt a pcobibities that. ſhe had; 


eſcaped. the deſtruction: of hesß 
family, through the love and at 


tachment of thoſe who. Ws II 


eee clievedh; by theſe 
ſu cons yet ſtill a prey to an- 
xious ſuſpence, De Courcy deter- 
mined to go in ſearch of Berthaz 


formerly the faithful attendant 


and confidant of her miſtreſs. 
After much anxiety and toil, he 
diſcovered the humble 3 
n ſhe now * an aged | 
„ = and 
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and widowed mother. But here, 


at the criſis when hope was moſt 


tremblingly alive in his fluttering 
breaſt, he received a ſhock, which. 
confirmed him the moſt wretched 
of mankind. The afflicted Ber- 


tha could give no tidings of her 


miſtreſs, ſave, that on the fatal 
day, when nothing but anarchy 
and tumult was apparent, the 


enraged populace, prepared to 


avenge their former oppreſſions on 
all who had been connected with 


the court; as the tumultuous 


multitude advanced towards the 
feat of the Earl, marking their 
ſteps with cruelty and devaſtation, 
Bertha, on her knees, entreated 
5] En her 
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her beloved lady to | preſerve her-- 
ſelf by flight. © As yet, (ſaid 
ſhe) madam, the poſſibility of 
eſcape remains let us this inſtant 
fly from the houſe, which, toge= 


ther with its inhabitants, is de- 


voted to deſtruction. 


To which Eihelinde, with a 

determined air replied, Which 
of my actions, miſtaken girl, has 
led you to ſuppoſe, that at this 
trying inſtant, thy miſtreſs will. 
act unworthy of herſelf—thinkeſt 
thou that I wiſh to be the only 


ſurvivor of our wretched houſe _ 


no, my good Bertha, a father's 
fate ſhall _ be mine—T zo to 
ſeek _ 
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ſeek him, and if it be ſo decreed; 
to mingle my flowing blood with 
his—farewell—haſten. to eſcape,. 
for ruin approaches. with. wy 
* N 
Wich theſe words Ethelinde 
flew in ſearch of the Earl her fa- 
ther, and from that moment was 
ſeen no more. The hofiſe was. 
ſurrounded by an immenſe crowd 
of barbarians, who in a few. hours 
levelled its lofty. roof with the 
duſt, while they vigilantly guard- 
ed every avenue, leſt. the object of 
their vengeance ſhould, by any 
means, eſcape their rage. Thus, 
my Lord, (added. Bertha, weeping} 
I live 
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1 live to recount at once the vir- 
tues and the barbarous ſacrifice of 
her, whoſe ſoul comprized the 
whole of whatever ſhines as noble 

or amiable in woman, and who, 

in the article of death, exhibited 
the enthuſiaſm of heroic virtue. 

-She could proceed no farther, for 

grief ſuppreſſed the e of ar- 

ticulation. 


wy 4 2 
wa 4 * 
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De Conroy ventin g an ami 
groan, filently waved his hand in 
-token of a laſt adieu, and then 
turned from her with a wild and 
n air. 
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For ſome time he wandered, not 
Seeding whither his liſtleſs ſteps 
inclined, and at length inſtinctively 4 
returned to the ſpot where he had 

been want in happier days, to hear 
the muſic of Ethelinde's voice; is 
-inſtead of which, the ſcreeching 
"owl from the diſmantled turrets, 
now attered diſcordant notes, and 
noxious "reptiles croaked in the 
deſolated apartments. The gloomy 
horrors of the ſcene were conge- 
nial to the feelings of his ſoul, 
from which all joy or ſocial cheer- 
fulneſs was baniſhed for ever, and 
he flung himſelf in an agony of 
grief and deſpair, on the broken 


pavement, recalling to his tortur- 
| 5 
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ed imagination the bliſsful hours 

which on that ſpot he had paſſed 
ohh the lovely Ethelinde, and 
"nouriſhing all the horrors of dif- 
pondency, with a kind 'of gloomy 
. 


Mean time, the ſhades of night 
Fall deep around, the unwhole- 


\ ſome dews deſcended on the ruin'd 


pile. As he thus lay proftrate on 


the dank ground, a human voice 
faintly ſtruck his ear he ſtarted 


looked eagerly around —but all 
was again ſtill. He aroſe with 


agitation, and traverſed the ſeveral 
courts, now covered with long 


rude graſs, but diſcoverod nothing 


5 
* 
.to . 
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| "to fatisfy his greedy curioſity. 
Again he reclined on the ruins, 

prepared to indulge the heart-rend- 
ing ſuggeſtions of grief and de- 
ſpair, and cheriſh the idea of his 
murdered love; when ſuddenly 
through a ſmall crevice, at a diſ- 
tance, he diſcovered a faint light, 

-but whilſt he aroſe to purſue the 
object, it was gone. Wandering 
For ſome time to no -purpoſe, he 
chanced to light on ſome ſteps 
which ſeemed once to have led to 
a ſubterranean apartment. Here 
à voice again ſtruck his ear, and 
again was filent—he reſolved to 
advance, and preſently felt that he 
was cloſe by a ſmall door, which 


on 
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on forcing with his foot, gave 
way, and admitted him into a cell, 
where alas he heard, or faw noth- 
ing; all was dark as the abode of 
night, and ſilent as the regions of 
death. 


At length a light, ſcarely more 
eonſiderable than that which is 
emitted by the glow- worm, gliſ- 
tened at one corner of the gloomy 
receſs he advanced towards it, 
and diſcovered another door, which 
being but ill ſecured on the inſide, 
was opened without difficulty; and 
here, with unutterable aſtoniſh- 
ment, he ſaw two human figures, 
2 viſible by the _ light 

vor. 1. M of 
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of a lamp. But how indeſcriba- 
ble were his emotions, when in 
theſe he diſcovered the perſons of 
Earl Belmont, and bis beauteous 
daughter. 

An exclamation, expreſſive of 
joy and wonder, broke from his 
lips. Ethelinde recognized the 
well known voice; ruſhing like 
lightning to his arms, her melting 
foul mingled with his, while tears 
of tranſport alone expreſſed their 
mutual bogs. X 


In the mean time, the once 


= haughty-and imperious Earl, had 


© himſelf abjectly on the 
ground, 
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ground, and graſping the knees of 
De Courcy, pathetically implored 
his pity; © At leaſt (added he) 
leave me undiſcovered in this mi- 
ſerable abode, and uſe not the op- 
portunity of avenging my former 
inſolence, by betraying me to 
thoſe who ſeek my life. 


From this attitude he was re- 
ſpectfully raiſed by De Courcy, 
who felt himſelf ſhocked at the 
miſery which his appearance and 
demeanour demonſtrated. A tat- 
tered blanket, and that of the 


coarſeſt kind, half covered an ema- oy 


ciated body, and his wan and fick- 
M 2 ly | 
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ly countenance evinced the diſ- 
quiet of his mind. 


Such were the humiliating Cit. 
cumſtances in which this once 
proud courtier now appeared, and 
his mind was as abject as his con- 
dition—no voluptuary, baſking in 
the plentitude of ſenſual enjoy- 
ment, ever diſcovered more relue- 
tance to part with life, than did 
this unhappy man, to whom noth- 
ing appertained that renders exiſt- 
ence ſweet. He again beſought 
De Courcy to ſpare his life, and 
ould hardly credit the tender aſ- 


' furances of One and protection 
which 
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which he repeatedly received from 
his mouth. 


The rage of my enemies (faid 
he) is only abated, becauſe they 
imagine their vengeance is com- 
pleat, and that I am mingled with 
the dead. On the dreadful day, 
when crowds of enraged barba= 
rians ſurrounded my dwelling, I 
fled for refuge to this ſubterrane- 
ous apartment, and ſoon after 
heard the plunder, and next the 


total demolition of my caſtle , 


: it was believed I lay buried be 


neath the ruins, and thus ſatisfy- 

ing their malice, theſe audacious 

ſlaves at length departed, to pro- 
6 ſecute 


las, here in this dreadful abode, 
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ſecute their ſcheme of devaſtation 
on ſome other hapleſs object of 
their fury. For three days we 
| ſuſtained the miſeries of hunger, 
as I knew of none on whoſe fide- 
lity I could rely; but on the 
fourth our horrible retreat was 
diſcovered by a peaſant, who is 
the foſter- brother of Ethelinde— 
for her ſake, much more than 
mine, he adminiſtered to the ne- 
ceſſity of nature, by procuring a 
fupply of humble food, and from 
that time, even at the hazard of 
his own life, has continued to 
ſuſtain our miſerable beings. 


But 


0 am 8 to waſte the re- 
5 fidue 
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ſidue of life, unpitied and un- 
known; for ſhould I venture in 
the face of day, death would be 
inevitable. Leave us then, I con- 
jure you, to our deſtined wretch- 
edneſs, leſt your preſence here 
{ſhould prove the means of im- | 
mediate W 5 | 


De Gain: ext; 2 
ed to find ſuch horror of diſſolution 
in a man ſo eminently. wretched, 


replied, (while his fond arm ſtill!l 


claſped his Ethelinde) “ Can yon 


for a moment, my Lord, indulge 0 7 


the thought, that I would abandon - 
you to this wretchedneſs, without 
deviſing the. means of your eman- 
cipation 3 ? 


F, — 
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_cipation ?—this be aſſured I will 
effect, or periſh-with you in this 
horrid dungeon.” 

„ Ah, (cried the Earl) Ethe- 
linde herſelf can only reward this 
generoſity - but no ſhe is no lon- 
ger worthy of your love, ſhe can 
be no more _ heireſs to diſ- 


1 and ruin. 


Give me "UN my. Eihelinde, 
{replied De Courcy, vexed at the 
mean inſinuation) and I will look 
with . contempt. en the affluence 
and. glory of a- Monarch.” £ 


Here 
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| Here, inſpired with equal emo- 


tion, the lovers caſt themſelves at 
the feet of the Earl, and entreated 


him to ſanction their mutual vows 


of living only for each other. He 


folded them both in his arms, and 
ſhedding a flood of tears at the re- 


collection of paſt power and proſ- 
perity, joined their hands with fer- 


vency and ſolem nit. 


De Courcy then propoſed, that 
all three ſhould eſcape with the 


greateſt ſpeed to the continent, 


a meaſure which he was perſuad- 


ed would be found practicable ; . _ 
but the puſillanimity of the Earl! 
for ſome time, oppoſed the deſigg; 
vox. I. * he 


5 A Er 
n 
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he declared he had rather bury 
himſelf in the dreary cell, than 
venture on fo hazardous an under- 
taking. At length the force of 
entreaty and remonſtrance over- 
came his timidity, and he conſent- 
ed to the propoſal. Accordingly, 
De Courcy having procured ſui- 
table diſguiſes, on the next night 
accompanied thoſe miſerable ſuf- 
ferers in their flight to the ſea 
coaſt, and before the morning 
dawned, they were ſeveral miles 
diſtant from their late gloomy 
_ Fe 


At ns day "AY on thoſe 
| Gene which lon g had been 
1 4 9 
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ſtrangers to its beams. The cou- 


rage of the lady Ethelinde ſur- 
mounted the native delicacy of 
her frame—animated by love, the 
appeared inſenſible of fatigue, dur- 
ing a painful journey on foot, 
through im paſſible woods and rug- 
ged bye-ways, un worn by the feet 


\ of paſſengers; for to elude the 


vigilance of malice, it was neceſ- 
fary they ſhould take the moſt un- 
frequented roads. At the expira- 
tion of many tedious days, and af - 
ter encountering a thouſand diffi- 
culties, and inceſſant fatigue, they 
reached the coaſt. | 
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The Earl finding himſelf be- 


yond dread of diſcovery, embraced 


his deliverer with tranſports of 

| gratitude—but in the increaſing 
tenderneſs and undiſguiſed affec- 
tion of his beloved Ethelinde, De 
Courcy found that bliſsful reward 
Which alone could ſatisfy his im- 


paſſioned breaſt. 
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